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| we think it hard still, that persistent Mayors 


_ and pitiless Corporations pour out all the 
| vials of bad grammar on the Royal head, 
| whenever they can catch the first Personage 
| in these realms on her travels. 


| now reiterate) that the practice of concealing | 


| species of positive disloyalty, for the plain 
| reason that it deprives her, in her relation to 
| her subjects and to all that surrounds, them, 
| of every fair means of judging accurately for 
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PITY A POOR PRINCE, | 

A syonr time since, we took occasion to 
notice some of the curious outrages on good 
taste and good sense committed by official , 
people who happen to be entrusted with the | 
duty of receiving the Queen when she travels. 
We drew, it may be remembered, a strange, 


| 


| but perfectly true picture of towns turning 


themselves into travelling Circuses, and rail- 


| way refreshment rooms trying to look like 
| Royal boudoirs, under the amazing delusion | 
| that the Sovereign of this country would ap-| 


prove of them all the more for appearing to be 
ashamed of themselves in their own charac- 
ters. We thought it hard at that time, and 


should besiege the Royal carriage-windows, 


And we then 
expressed a very decided opinion (which we 


from our Queen the true aspect of towns, | 
stations, and, where it is possible, even of the | 
people themselves, amounts in effect to a} 


herself. 
Certain events have lately happened which 
oblige us to return to this subject. The) 
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carriage-window, from being bewildered by 
make-shift drawing-rooms, and from being 
loyally leapt over, as it were, by sprightly 
pole-and-canvas arches, whenever he at- 
tempted to drive through the streets of a 
strange town. The one apparently safe means 
of accomplishing his preservation from’ these 
and other equally unendurable nuisances, in 
the present Mayor-and-Corporation-burdened- 
condition of all civilised land, was clearly to 
send him to sea—and that is exactly what 
his Royal mother has done with him, 
Whether we are right or wrong in ventur- 
ing to set up this theory, one thing at least is 
certain, Prince Alfred was not sent to sea 
as a Prince of the blood royal, but as a mid- 
shipman of the Euryalus, The Queen has 
determined, with excellent good sense, that 
he shall learn his noble profession exactly as 
other English lads learn it; that he shall 
rank with his brother officers on a footing of 
perfect equality ; and that if he rises (as we 
all hope he will Ee to a position of eminence 
in the Navy, he shall have something higher 
and better—something infinitely more satis- 
factory to his country and to himself—to 
thank for it, than the accident of his birth. 
It is gratifying to know this; it is doubly 
gratifying to know that the son is worthy of 
the mother’s confidence ; that he frankly and 


| gladly accepts his position ; and that, finding 
| himself in a new sphere of action (in which, 


be it remembered, his social stan ing is really 
and truly decided by his individual merit), 


| Alfred. 


| official persecution of her Majesty has ex-|he is as happy and as popular with his mess- 


tended its abject range of action, and has now! mates as any other sensible, good-humoured, 
overtaken her Majesty’s second son, Prince! high-spirited English boy might be in his 
lace. 

When we first heard of the profpediou| These things are matters of public noto- 
that had been chosen for the young Priuce,| riety. It is perfectly well known, that the 
we could not divest ourselves of the idea that Prince eats and drinks and sleeps as other 
the Queen had been to some slight extent! midshipmen eat and drink and sleep ; that 


| influenced, in arriving at her decision, by a | his outfit has been exactly ob rar pg (though 
1 


natural wish to preserve one of her children, | the tradesman who made his chest 7s ramoured 
at least, from falling a victim to the munici-|to have gone the loyal length of french- 
l authorities of his native country. Avy | polishing it) by the outfits of other midship- 
ope of rescue for her eldest son was clearly; men; and that every distinction, in short, 
Be na ak ae iees| Seah iat ta nen eal aad ana 
of Wales, as heir to the bin is siocensilly | Tewelled “hetineath the many Nua oficem 
ond ad drawback of Mayors and Corpora-| who are the sons of geutlemen, and the one 
§. Prince Alfred, however, it was still’ young officer who is the son of the Queen, 
possible to save from being Addressed at his, Under these circumstances, it would seem 
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hardly necessary that her Majesty should 
|| have been obliged to express a wish (as she 
is understood, however, to have expressed a 
wish) that no public receptions ef the Prinee | 
should take place when the Earyalus hap- 
pened to touch at any particularport. Every 
circumstance connected with the manner in| 
which the Queen has sent her son to sea, | 
must surely speak for itself, to the same plain | 
and direct purpose, in the case of any official 
personage, in any part of the world, who 
possesses one atom of tact or one grain of 
common sense? Here is the man-of-war, 
Euryalus; and one of the midshipmen on 
|| board bears the Christian name of Alfred. 
| Surely, the clumsiest of mankind may be 
trusted not to commit the gross blunder of 
| tearing off the wisely assumed incognito of 
|| the young officer, and setting him up before 
his messmates and companions (in flat de- 
fiance of the principle on which his own 
parents have so considerately and so sen- 
sibly acted) as a Prince of the Blood Royal, 
who is not, and never can be, one of them- 
selves ! 

Alas! alas! the clumsiest of mankind 
must and will blunder, to the end of the 
world, even in the plainest and simplest) 
matters. Exactly as the disastrous trades- 
man at home french-polished the chest, so 
the disastrous diplomatic tradesmen, abroad, 
| french-polish Midshipman Alfred,the moment | 

they get hold of him, with a royal re-| 

ception. 

The good ship Euryalus arrives in the 
Bay of Tangier; and the royal midshipman 
probably looks forward to a run on shore 
along with some of his friends in the gun-| 
room. No such good fortune awaits him, 

We learn from the correspondent of the) 

Gibraltar Chronicle, that Her Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. D. Hay, proceeded in 
a Moorish — more properly, as we think, a| 
Mayorish —launch, to wait upon his Royal 
Highness. Mr. D, Hay is instantly saluted 
by eleven honorary explosions from the guns 
of the Euryalus—not one of which, we regret 
to find, was sufficiently powerful to blow him 
back instantly to his office on shore. The| 
Prince disembarks (as midshipmen invariably 
do) with twenty-one honorary explosions | 
from the joyful town; which are immedi- 
ately returned (captains being always parti- 
cularly attentive where salutes to their 
midshipmen are concerned) by more explo- 
sions from the Euryalus. His Royal High- 
ness— Midshipman Alfred no longer —is 
| received by a perfeet Corporation of civil 
and military authorities, Saddle-horses are 
in attendance; but the Prince not being 
quite nautical enough yet to get on horse- 
back the moment he gets on shore, walks 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





up to his quarters with his wearisome escort 
_ after him. The same day he has to make 
| calls of ceremony on the minister and the’! 
| Governor ; and, the next morning, by way of 
showing him a particularly interesting and’ 
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useful sight toa sailor, he is taken into the | 
country to witness the manceuvring of a large 
body of cavalry—possibly, the Horse Marineg 
—in which-case, we think it hard on the ship's | 
company not to have invited thens alll to see 
the review. It is only fair to the authorities | 
to conclude by mentioning that they seem to | 
have remembered, at the eleventh hour, that | 
they had a midshipman to deal with, and | 
that they then did what they could to gratify | 
the Prince’s sailor-like enthusiasm for | 
the fair sex, by taking him to see the 
marriage of a beautiful young Jeweay, | 
Shortly afterwards, he appears to have been | 
happily rescued from the civil and military 
Corporation ; to have got back to his ship; | 
and to have there re-assumed, let us hope, the | 
natural position in which he had been placed | 
by his parents, and from which the blunder. 
ing local authorities had done their mis- | 
chievous utmost to separate him. 
Similar exhibitions of ludicrous ostentation | 
and wretched taste took place at Lisbon and at | 
Malta—with this noticeable difference, how- | 
ever, that the reception at Lisbon was directed | 
by a foreign sovereign, and was, on that very 
account, an excusable piece of folly. The King | 
of Portugal might naturally enough fall into 
the mistake of supposing that he was bound 
out of common politeness (to say nothing of | 
common regard for his own diplomatic | 
interests) to take formal public notice of the | 
Queen’s son, as some return for the attention | 
which he himself received from the Court | 
when he visited this country. The King of | 
Portugal was not to be expected to feel with | 
Englishmen on such a purely national question 
as that involved in the professional educstlia } 
ofthe Prince. For these reasons we can look | 
composedly enough on the arrival of the | 
Portuguese Royal Barge alongside of the | 
Sociales ; and we can te well content to be | 
merely amused by the reported astonishment 
of everybody at the alacrity with which the 
Prince jumped into the barge—an astonish- 
ment arising, we presume, from a general 
idea that the descent of a Queen’s son from 
a Queen’s ship’s side, could only be accom 
plished by a species of solemn procession, 
or by a stage-walk, or by any other meee : 
except the means natural to a lively ; 
of fourteen who can make good use of his 
legs. . 
“But the case is altered, when we get to | 
Malta, Here, in an English possession, where | 
the authorities had no excuse for awkwardly 
thwarting the Queen's intentions, and mis 
chigwenaty elevating her son above the free 
sea-training and the impartial mon Loney 
which can alone make a sailor of him—he' 
the sickening servility of these receptions 
the young Prince reached its climax. 
governor, the council, the judges, the arch- 
bishop, the Protestant bishop, the clergy, the 
nobility, and all the other grandees in 
island received the midshipman in solema 


assembly on the steps of the palace, Whether j 
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they fell on their knees at his approach, or! Throne, as a sketch of the new kind 
whether they walked backwards till they of Royal Address which we are bold enough 
got in-doors, is not mentioned—but it is | to suggest ? 


| asserted, quite seriously, that a levée was! 

held; and that, wherever the Prinee went,| ADDRESS FROM THB QUEEN TO CERTAIN OF HER 
| there a procession persistently went with him, | 
| both before and behind. 


SUBJECTS IN OFFIOE, 


and here wasa ball,| May rr Purase Your Frurxevsntrs;—I, your 
too (the Midshipman’s partners duly chro-| much-wearied and much-perseeuted Sovereign, do 


| nieled), and an illumination ; and there would | hereby beg and entreat that you will, for the 


have been more to-do, if the Midshipman had | future, allow my second son to pursue his’ profession 
not “ greatly chagrined ” the Maltese, by gra-|in peace and quietness, unencumbered and unper- 
ciously condescending to allow his Captain | verted by Receptions, which separate him from his 
to proceed on his cruise! But the crowning | messmates, among whom I wish him to mingle.as 


| absurdity of all was aceomplished by making | °¢ of themselves. Governors, Generals, Admirals, 


SS repre = S wervse vr ele! CU 


_ the midshipman of the Euryalus publicly 


review the troops of the garrison. When we 


| had arrived at this part of the newspaper 


narrative, nothing else that it might have con- 


Archbishops, Authorities civil and military, Corpo- 
| rations of every degree of obesity, —be so good as to 
learn, once for all, from your Queen, that true 
loyalty is one of the forms of true politeness, in 





which the delicacies of restraint, and the graces of 


tained would have astonished us. After good-sense, count among the chiefest and the most 


} reading of all the soldiers in Malta being necessary of courteous accomplishments. Under- 
| reviewed by asailor of the ageof fourteen, we stand, distinctly, that when I send my son to sea 
| should not have felt the least surprised at as a midshipman, it is a flat contradiction of my 


being further informed of the governor | intentions for you to receive him as a Prince, Re- 
boxing the compass, the judges holystoning | serve your spare gunpowder, therefore, for my 


| devoted him ? 





| reached by any ordinary process of remon- 
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the decks, or the Archbishop borrowing the enemies; keep your fine clothes and your proces- 


| boatewain’s whistle, and piping all hands, out 
| of compliment to the Prince, in the very 
| pulpit itself. 


What is to stop this fawning perversion 


| of Prince Alfred from the plain professional 


purpose to which his parents have so wisely 
Who is to prevent these 
abject authorities from doing their best to 
spoil a frank, straightforward, natural lad, | 
who is promising so well at the fair outset of 
his career? It is not easy to suggest an’ 
answer to these questions. How are people, 
who have no tact, no taste, no natural sense of | 
what is appropriate and no instinctive terror 


| of what is ridiculous—who seem to be} 


influenced, partly, by the childish pleasure of 
putting on fine clothes, with the adult folly! 
superadded of feeling proud at publicly) 


| exhibiting them; and, partly by the imperi-| 
| ous necessity of cringing and crawling, which | 
| is the motive power that works in mean 


natures—how are such people as these to be’ 


strance? Argument, entreaty, reproof, con- 
tempt ; the pen of the writer, the tongue of 
the orator, are all shivered alike against the’ 


| adamantine insensibility to every species of 
| intellectual attack which distinguishes the’ 
| genuine Flunkey nature. The one idea which 
| occurs to us, in connection with this very 
| disheartening part of the subject—and which | 


we beg leave, in conclusion, to express with 


_ all possible respect—is, that the Queen her-| 
| self might possibly come to the rescue of her 


son before it is too late to save him. Her 
Majesty has been pestered with tens of thou-| 
sands of Addresses from her subjects. What 
if she were suddenly to turn the tables, and 
actually present her subjects with an Address 
from herself? May we hope to be excused, if, 
following out this idea, we venture to lay 
the following few lines at the foot of the 


sions for yourselves; and by no means consider it 
|any part of your duty towards Midshipman Alfred 
| to spoil a good sailor by reminding him, to no 
| earthly purpose, that you are Flunkeys and that he 
| is a Prince, 


If some such pithy expostulation as this 
should ever happen, under an extraordinary 
stress of circumstances, to be prepared by 
direction of the Queen, there is no office 
within the gift of the Sovereign which it 
would give us half so much pleasure to 
receive as the useful, enviable, and patriotic 
office of presenting the Address. 
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He had always been harsh with us, and 
we hated him. 

I don’t know why my father appointed 
him our guardian. Notwo men could have 
been more unliké, nor had they associated 
much together. One, a high-spirited, open- 


| hearted, improvident country squire; the 


other, a hard, eae sullen man, whose 
dogged self-will seldom deferred to the 
opinions or feelings of others. Little sym- 

thy could have existed between them. I 

clieve, too, that he was averse to my father’s 
union with his sister, prophesying that she 
would live to repent marrying mad Jack 
Holderness. That is our family name. It is 
a right Yorkshire one, and has been known 
in those parts any time these five hundred 
years. Only the other day I found it in 
Chaucer. 

She did not repent, however. My father 
might ride and drink hard, as most York- 
shire squires did in his day, but he was 
always kind to her and her children. And 
if the hall—never a very orderly place—was 
sometimes turned inside out by a party of 
boosy fox-hunters, its ordinary aspect pre- 
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sented a cheerful contrast to the great, grim, | interfered with us, and nobody else dared to 
cold house, in the dull country town, wherein | do so. 
Ler early years had been passed. Stop, though. I am wrong there. Our 
Ah, that house! if she could but have uncle did. He never came to the house (not 
known what would occur witbin it! that he came often since his sister’s death, 
I have heard that her father and his (I am or, indeed, before) without saying something 
speaking now of my uncle, with whom I set harsh to or of us—something that set our 
out) was an attorney, who became rich by; boys’ breasts rankling against him. We 
the practice of his profession, and that he/| were no cowards, and often gave him as good 
brought up his son to the same business.|as he brought. Our father would laugh at 
Old Swinchat—Foxey Swinchat, folks called ' such altercations. I fancy I see him now, 
him—died in harness, leaving his money to be with his handsome flushed face, red coat, and 
ually divided betwixt his son and daughter. | top-boots, as he came in one day, all splashed 
Miles, my uncle, never practised afterwards. | from hunting, and found Jack shaking with 
He had no need to do so, and was of too) passion at a speech of my uncle’s. My brother 
sullen, obstinate, aud overbearing a disposi-| had just been fished out of the mill-stream, 
tion ever to become popular. and my uncle had applied an equivocal pro- 
I have said that my grandfather, who died | verb in his favour. 
before I was born, bequeathed his money in| “Let the lads bide, Miles,” he said, laugh- 
equal proportions to his son and daughter. | ing, “or they’ll be too much for ’ee some day. 
hie did this literally ; in the latter case tying Do thou look after thy own little wench at 
it upon my mother and her issue, exclusive home.” 
of her husband’s control. Not that he| That reminds me that I have not yet 
entertained any ill-will towards my father, spoken of her. My uncle had got married, 
bat, being a shrewd, sharp man, he thought very unexpectedly, about two years after his 
it not unlikely that his son-in-law might’ sister’s death, to a handsome widow, with 
make ducks and drakes of it. I never heard one child, a little girl, His choice surprised 
of my father’s resenting this; probably he everybody, for she was a gay, pleasure-loving 
acknowledged its prudence, which was abund-; woman, without fortune, and had lived in 
antly manifest afterwards when my mother; York and London. I believe she came of 
died. \Irish lineage. Anything more contrary to 
That occurred at my birth, wy only brother | his sullen, self-willed, local Yorkshire nature 
being but three years old at the time. We could scarcely be imagined. ‘hey did not 





had a litile sister, but she did not survive live happily together, and she would have 
her infancy. So neither John—he was called quitted him if his passionate temper had not 





Jobn after his father—or myself had any beaten down all opposition. My aunt was. 
recollection of our mother, or knowledge of rather a favourite with us, being a good- 
her beyond what we gathered from others. humoured though frivolous woman: Her 
I believe she was a good womun, and I am little girl was one of the most beautiful 





sure that my father loved her dearly. 

Her death had a great and disastrous 
effect upon him. Always a careless man and 
rather a free-liver, he rode harder and drank 
deeper, kept open house for very promiscuous 

uests, squandered his money, and, in short, 
et things go to rack and ruin. He might 
have got married again—perhaps it would 
have been better for us if he had—for he 
was still young and handsome ; but, I believe, | 


creatures in this world, I do believe. 

We were shy of her; conscious, when in 
her presence, of a boyish awkwardness and 
want of breeding which never troubled us 
elsewhere. She knew this well enough, for, 
baby-coquette as she was, all her mother’s 
nature promised to re-appear in her. I have 
looked covertly into her eyes, wondering at 
their exceeding beauty and fascination, being 
dimly and uneasily cognisant at the same 


his affection for his dead wife restrained him time that it would be unsafe to trust them, 
from giving us a step-mother. Meantime, | and apprehensive that she might look up and 
we ran wild about the house, and were) at once divine my thoughts, as she always 
brought up anyhow. jcould. Jack cared more about her than I at 


T have remarked in life that men who have | 
never known a mother’s care are often| 
harder-natured than their happier fellows ;_ 
deficient in tenderness, pity, forbearance. | 
Perhaps it is not unnatural that they should | 
be so, Jack and I, in our boy-days, promised 
to be no exception to this rule—if f may 80 | 
call it. We were, I fancy, as hot-tempered, | 
wrong-headed, ill-disciplined, and, to use a) 
word which ought not to have become anti-| 
quated, as masterful a couple of lads as any 
in Yorkshire. Which is a pretty bold as-| 
sertion, too. We often quarrelled, and some- 
times fought savagely. Our father never 


that time, and she knew it and treated him 
worse. I don’t think he was jealous of me 
in those days. 

My father liked to have her at the Hall, 
and would have kept her permanently, if my 
uncle had permitted, He used to call her | 
his little sweetheart, humoured all her | 
whims and did his best to spoil her, as he did 
us and all children. When the cholera came 
into our part of the country (it ravaged all 
England that year), and she and her mother 
were attacked by it, he rode over to town 
every day to inquire about them. Katy, that 
was her name, recovered, but my aunt died. 
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Her daughter had not then attained her 
twelfth birthday. 

Just a year afterwards, almost to a day, 
my father got a bad fall while hunting, his 
spine sustaining such severe injury that he 
only lived long enough to or my uncle 
our guardian and to take his leave of us, 
| with many words of affection and regret 
| that he had not proved a more prudent — 
he could not have been a kinder — parent. 
His affairs were so embarrassed that another 
six months must have produced bankruptcy. 
He had mortgaged the estate—in itself much 
deteriorated in value—to the fullest extent ; 
and, in short, when all his debts were paid, 
nothing remained to us but our mother’s 
legacy, of which we should come into posses- 
sion at the ages of one-and-twenty. I was 
then ten—Jack thirteen. We went home 
with our uncle to the great, grim, cold house 
in the dull country town. 

Katy was sorry on our account, glad on her 
own, for since her mother’s death her life had 
been very monotonous. I don’t think my uncle 
was harsh to her, though he never showed 
much kindness or consideration towards any- 
body. Yet, child as she was, she had con- 
trived to obtain some slight influence over 
him. I fancy he might have loved her if she 
had been his own daughter. But whatever 
expectations of company and immature 
coquetries our arrival excited in Katy’s 
bosom, were doomed to disappointment at 
that time, for our uncle soon announced his 
intention of sending us to boarding-school. 
Our ignorance justified him in this, if his 
dislike didnot. 1 say his dislike, for I knew 
he always hated us, and, from that day he 
became our guardian, had promised himself 
_ the gratification of subduing us, breaking us 
into his humours, and, as he once said, flog- 
ging the rebellious devil out of us. How he 
succeeded in this will be seen. 

Hitherto we had had, literally, no educa- 
tion. For when our father sent us to school, 
as he did once, upon the first enn at the 
infliction of punishment we had made a fight 
fur it, subsequently ere: and returning 
| home to be half-laughed at, half-commended 
—not ordered back. But, now, there was no 

mopeting the will of my unele, even if we 
been inclined to attempt it. : To board- 
| ing-school we went accordingly. 
orkshire schools have of late years ob- 

tained a most unenviable notoriety. In my 
day all schooling was conducted, on severer 
| principles than the more fortunate youth of 
_ this generation have any idea of. Punish- 
| cat by blows and starvation formed an 
ordinary part of it. Ido not know that the 
school selected by my uncle had a savager 
master or a crueller discipline than many 
others, but I am sure that a more direct 
method for the perversion of every honest 
ani manly quality could not have been 
devised than the grinding tyranny which, 
under the name of an education, we endured | 
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for two years. Strong boys it transformed 
into bullies; weak boys, into cowards and 
liars, 

We experienced enough of it and to spare. 
Tam not going into detail, suffice it to say, 
that we were not conquered easily. One 
thing our school discipline taught us, to 
bear—perhaps to inflict—pain. 

We never went home for the holidays, or 
saw our uncle’s face, until the expiration of 
two years. He paid the schoolmaster’s bills 
regularly and received reports of us from 
him. Then word came for us to return. We 
had had all the schooling considered neces- 
sary. All we were destined to have, as it 
proved, 

Katy was more beautiful, and more con- 
scious of it, than ever, when we saw her 
again. Often as we had talked of her—Jack 
was especially prone to this, and once tried 
his hand at a schoolboy letter to her, which 
the schoolmaster confiscated, flogging him for 
writing it—we had never pictured to our- 
selves such loveliness as two years had de- 
veloped in her whom we always regarded as 
our cousin, 

I am not good at description, or I would 
attempt to convey some idea of Katy’s face, 
Though I don’t think words could doit, I 
see it in my dreams sometimes—dreams that 
it is dreadful to wake from —but, shall 
never meet its similitude again, unless in 
Heaven. 

The struggle between us and our uncle 
commenced immediately. He never made 
any pretence of liking us, always addressin 
us rather as dogs than human beings, i 
think the spirit with which we met and 
resented this presented some sort of infernal 
fascination to him. The day after our return, 
enraged at a defiant answer of Jack's, he 
took a horse-whip, and in spite of a furious 
resistance, Snepahbite uveinnes My turn 
came soon enough, and after that it was all 
oaths, curses and blows on one side, and des- 

erate but ineffectual struggles on the other, 

e should not have remained in the house 
three days, but for one reason—Katy. We 
were both in love with her. 

You may smile at the idea of the passions 
entertained by boys of twelve and fifteen 
for a girl of thirteen. But I am sure that 
nothing I have since experienced was more 
real or all-engrossing. ‘The trivial incidents 
connected with it remain indelibly impressed 
upon my memory, while thousands of more 
important events which have transpired since 
are forgotten. I recollect the colour of rib- 
bons in her hair, the look and scent of 
flowers she wore, the precise aspect of the 
rooms in which she sat and worked or 
moved about, even in the minutest detail, 
Sometimes this retrospection is misery to 


me. 
I loved her with my whole boyish soul, 


The sound of her girlish voice, the very rustle 
of her dress, affected me with a delicious 
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pleasure which was half pain. I have wake | was to share. (He had manifested such 
up at night from a delirious dream to sob out | frenzied rage during her chastisement that 
her name and call passionately upon her, I| my uncle locked him in an empty room, 
knew, at the same time, that my passion | imprisoning him for some days.) She cried, 
was irrational and absurd, and that she | butseemedtothink much lighter of the matter 
was not worthy of it. Belief in the object is than I; its influence had already faded from 
not necessary to love. A man shall be well | ber variable temperament, Henceforth, how- 
convinced in his heart that no good can | ever, she shared our uncle’s brutality with | 
come of his success, that peace and happi- us. What would have come of this—how far | 
ness do not lie there—nay, shall be sure of ; we should have been able to endure it —[ 
the moral perversity of her he worships —|4do not know, had he refrained from one act. | 
yet shall be ready to risk life and soul to | In a fit of sheer malignenay he, one day, took 
get her. a pair of scissors and cut off a quantity af 
My brother’s passion was equally vehe- | Katy’s hair. It was long and beautiful, and | 
ment, avd he became savagely jealous of me, | she had been excessively proud of it. 
I think he had greater faith in her thanI| That night, when we had been ordered off | 
—showed his feelings with less disguise, and | to bed, there was an expression in Jack’s face | 
was therefore more cruelly sported with, In| which frightened me. He had been unusually 
wooing a coquette—and Katy was born a/taciturn all day—we never talked much 
coquette—he who feels or betrays least | together of late, but this day fewer wonds | 
emotion will bave most chance of success, for | than ever passed between us, [ tried to draw | 
he can avoid unpleasing manifestations while | him into conversation, without success, And 
his rival is morbidly sensitive to every look, 1 noticed that he trembled very much when 
word and action: at once exacting, slavish he lay down beside me. It was my uncle’s 
and rebellious. custom to lock us in, but this night, of all 
Katy cared for neither of us, but her nights in the year, he omitted to do so. 
fickle favours were sometimes bestowed upon | Unable to —_ for.a long time, I lay listens 
me (I was considered the handsomer), ing to the wind without. It was a wild, 


though always with an air of seniority which | blusterous night, such a one as had always | 
her one year’s difference in age rendered exerted an unquiet influence upon me; such | 
equally ludicrous and exasperating. Tor- | a one as I shall, now, never contemplate | 
mented by her caprice I found a cruel plea-| without horror, to my dying day. (Some | 
sure in augmenting Jack’s sufferings. Very | times I fancy that day will be its counterpart.) | 
soon he hated me with all the strength of his | No moon was visible as I looked out of our | 


fierce ungovernable nature. She knew it, and | curtainless casement, and a rack of heavy 
unconscious of the depth and danger of the | black clouds moved rapidly and continuously 
feelings excited, triumphed in it. athwart the face of the heavens. The wind 
Of course we made no confidants. I can-|madea dismal clamor among the echimney- 
not tell how my uncle became enlightened as | pots, and now and then a fierce dash of rain 
to the existing atate of affaira’ When that | drove against the window-panes. Fearing to | 
happened, his scorn of what he considered our | speak to my brother, and as scared and | 
juvenile folly seemed to intensify his brutality. | troubled in mind as though some evil influ- | 
Coarse jibes and stinging jeers alternated | ence were abroad.—Was there not 1—I lay | 
with blows and ill-usage,and were still harder | listening, until from sheer weariness [ | 
to bear, for boys are always sensitive in the | tumbled, as from a precipice, into the armsof | 
extreme to ridicule, especially on that topic. | sleep. 
He taunted us to our faces before strangers, | That brought no relief. My dreams par- 
coupled every reproach addressed to us with | took of my mental disquiet. At first they | 
some sneering allusion to Katy, grinned at | were confused, formless, chaotically horrible. | 
our presumed jealousy of one another, and, in | 1 was harassed by an overpowering nameless 
a word, made our lives unendurable. He was | dread, haunted by an ever-changing phaa- 
a strong man or he might have come off tasm which nothing could exorcise, and the | 
with mortal injury in some of the furious presence of which inflicted unimaginable | 
struggles which ensued. After one of these, misery and apprehension. This horror grew, 
Katy, weeping with rage and vexation, like one of the evil genii in the Arabian | 
vowed that she would never speak to us| Nights, until it filled up my entire imagi- | 
again. | nation, and then abruptly ended. I still | 
That pleased him for atime. I think the | slept, laboriously, painfully, as oppressed by | 
devil put it into his head to illuse her,|a heavy night-mare, yet, by a strange claim 
as he did afterwards. Or it might have been | voyance, I became conscious of the existence 
merely to spite us. I have said that he was of external objects. I saw the black shadows 
more considerate towards her than others. on the floor, the impenetrable darkness 
Now he began to chide, to strike her. Shall benading in the corners of the room, and 
I ever forget witnessing the first blow? I heard the wind raging without. More than 
did not wait for the second. that, though my brother lay with his back 
Iremember going to herthat evening with towards me, and his face to the wall, I saw 
some wild project of fight which my brother. his face as distinctly as if it were fronting 
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Charles Dickens} 
| mine in noonday. And (I do not pretend to| 
_ explain these phenomena, and can hardly 
| expect to obtain credence, though it was so) 

I knew his thoughts. O! the mortal agony 

that it was to know them and be aii to 

stir hand or foot to prevent their execution ! 

Gently and cautiously he put the bed- 
clothes aside; gently and cautiously he 
stepped overme. I lay watching him through | 
an awful medium which dispensed with ordi-| 
nary means. One long look out at the 
troubled midnight sky, another at the mirror | 

| what dreadful attraction was there in his 
| own face, then, I wonder ?—and he stole 
| across the darkened floor and out of the 
| room. My preternatural vision followed him. 

Up the black staircase. To my uncle’s 
room ! 

The blood surged and throbbed iu my brain. 
There was a dazzling flash as of polished steel 
before my eyes and then a great darkness. 

| With a ery of horror, I awoke, my hair 
bristling. My brother’s place was vacant. 

I slipped from the bed and stole after him, | 
a mortal terror in my heart, my blood con-| 
gens to ice, my knees knocking together. 
n the midnight blackness his outstretehed 
hands met mine—wet with what I knew 

must be blood ! 


Why should I write more? Boy as he 
was, he died on the gallows, myself barely | 
escaping the same fate. Katy, waking up to 
| that night of horror, never closed her eyes in 


| Sequence, 





the sweet sleep of health or sanity again. 
My life has been passed in self-banishment 
from my native land. I am a lonely old man, 
the last of my race. And my story is told. 


DWELLERS IN TENTS. 


_ On the fourteenth of November, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-four, a furious tornado blew 
| down all the tents of the allied armies before 
| Bebastopol. Only the round tents of the 
Turkish soldiers were left standing. This set 
| Captain Rhodes a-thinking, wlll the pro- 
| duct of which operation is an interesting 
book on tents and tent-life, from which we 
have arranged the following extracts. 

All Eastern nations are, or have been, more 
or less nomadic in their habits, and all there- 
fore from very early time have used tents. | 
Jabal was the father of these future genera-| 
tions of tenters. Abraham and Isaac, Laban 
and Jacob sat in tents, which, for the most 
part, it is supposed, were covered with the) 
skin of a certain Red Sea fish, resembling 
chamois leather, although translated in the 
a Bible as badger’s skin, 

wooden hut covered with reeds served 





while the Grecian soldiers housed themselves 
beneath skins. The Macedonians had small 
tents, to hold but two soldiers each, also 





covered with skins; these tents being an exact 
7 of our author’s own invention 


Achilles for a tent, when he lay before Troy, | 
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in his Tentes d’Abri, but used as buoys 
or rafts when crossing rivers, Alexander's 
pavilion contained a hundred beds. This was 
the most gorgeous eanvas home ever seen. 
The roof was covered with gilded arabesques, 
and supported by eight golden pillars. In the 
centre was the golden throne guarded by the 
body-guard of five hundred picked men, all 
in glowing colours and gorgeous gold- 
embroidery. It was the most wonderful 
thing of its kind extant, but was equalled, if 
not surpassed, by the magnificence which 
Nadir-Shah set up above his head. Of which 
more hereafter. 

The Romans had hut-like tents covered 
with skins, and curtained at the entranee ; 
each tent, ten Roman feet in breadth, and 
capable of holding ten privates and a 
subaltern. When opened at the front 
and back, and with the valances lifted 
up, they looked like enormous butterflies ; 
and were called butterflies (papiliones) in con- 
Nero had an oetagon tent of 
singular beauty ; but Nero had many beau- 
tiful and rare things: his emerald opera- 
glass not the least noteworthy of them. Tents 
in Ceesar’s time were very much like what 
they are now in shape ; some like our hospi- 
tal-tents, and some like our bell-tents, and 
others hut-shaped with sloping roofs, skin- 
covered and curtained; and others again 
of canvas—great canvas butterflies. ‘The 
Scythian race of Bald Heads slept in winter 
under trees covered with a strong white 
cloth ; but, in summer, under trees without 
any covering at all, 

Who thinks of an Arab without his camel, 
his mare, and his tent? Take away one of 
those, and he would be no more the Bedouin 
we have all known of from our earliest youth, 
and not a few of us envied when nature and 
instinct rebelled against the restraints of 
society. An Arab in a carpeted house, with 
its proper complement of chairs and tables, 
and stuffed feather-beds, would be as com- 
pletely vulgarised as the most eommon-place 
among us would desire, Even Bedouin life 
comes to be a matter of canvas and properties, 
like everything else in this complex old 
theatre we call the world. An Arab family- 
ent is from twenty-five to thirty feet in 
length, by about ten feet in breadth ; in the 
highest parts it is from ten to seven feet, in the 
lower about five. It has nine poles: three 
in the middle and three on each side, covered 
at the top with thick eloths of woven goat’s 
hair, impervious to the heaviest rain, The 
side-coverings are usually of coarse wool, 
The interior is divided into two apartments 
by means of a white woollen flower-embroi- 
dered curtain, hung against the middle poles, 
one side being for men, the other for the 
women, In the first, also, are the wheat- 
sacks, camel-bags and pack-saddles heaped 
up like a pyramid rownd the centre post; 
and, in the second one, the water and butter- 
skins, kitchen utensils, and all the more 
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domestic appointments of the tent. Some- | luxury and splendour went. The outside | 


times the tent has three compartments: the| was of fine scarlet cloth, the lining rich 
third for the cattle. In some tribes the a violet-coloured satin, whereon was wrought 
hair canvas is in strips of alternate black and| birds and beasts, trees and flowers, all in 
white, in others it is all black, and in others| pearls and diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ame- 


again (about Askalon) all white, but always! thysts, and the like. In the centre was the 


in strips sewn together by coarse thread, or 
secured by small wooden-pins. The women 
alone undertake the striking and fixing of | 
the tents while the men flourish their lances | 
in the air, or vapour madly about on their 
fleet mares; until their wives, having pre- 
pared their house, get ready their food, 
which they eat alone in masculine sublimity, 
leaving scraps and portions for their hungry 
women, as generous men leave bones for 
dogs. 

One-fourth of the whole Persian population 
is said to live in tents. Of these nomads the 
Lurs of Lurist4n are the most numerous ; but 
the least known, After them come the Kurds, 
numbering fifty thousand families or tents. A 
Kurd, one day, went into Monsieur Fonta-| 
nier’s tent, examining everything as Kurds| 
and foreigners will examine all that is 
curious and new. The Frenchman was 
irritable, and ordered him out. 

“But, why?” said the Kurd. “The sun 
is hot, your tent serves for shade, and I shall 
stay in it.” 

The chief of the caravan, anxious to please 
the Frank, got the visitor out of his way by 
asking him to coffee. Afterwards Monsieur 
Fontanier went about the encampment, and 
strolled into the tent of this very Kurd. 

“O! O!” exclaimed he, “here you are— 
you would have driven me away from your 
tent just now. Think you that I would do the 
same to you? It would be a disgrace to me. 
No, sit thee down. I shall give thee coffee 
and a pipe, and learn how much more 
estimable a character is a Kurd than a dog 
of a Christian or a citizen, with his smooth 
tongue.” Monsieur Fontanier tried to make 
him understand that his European costume 
rendered him often liable to curiosity and 


celebrated peacock throne, glittering with 
diamonds and precious stones ; and on each 
The very tent-poles were golden, thickly set 
The roof was in seven 


were also golden. 


Two chests were 
The screen filled another 


in cotton, filled one chest. 
an elephant’s load. 


elephants to carry it. 


broidered perdeh. 


tents are covered with 
strong cotton canvas, impervious to the 
heaviest rains. 


the outside with light green canvas, lined 
with pale-yellow silk. The general’s was the 
same, but smaller; being only eighteen feet 


not often with an inside lining, 


waterproof. These tents were eighteen feet 
in diameter ; but, by the arrangement of a 
circular plate at the top of the pole, this area 





importunity. To which the Kurd answered, 
pertinently enough : 

“In that case, why not stay at home? 
Why come and walk about a Kurd camp, 
where no one in all their lives ever saw a 
European? It is curiosity that brings you 
here,—why not tolerate the same feeling in 
others ?” 

The Persians excel in the curtains and 
hangings of their tents, which are embroi- 
dered in needlework of various colours; the 
inner curtains, which separate the men’s side 


obtain in our tents of the same 


|dimensions. For, with us, the covering 


comes close up to the pole, whereby we lose | 
all the angle made by a wider gathering | 
Inches multiplied by themselves come / 
to considerable numerical results. The Turks | 
have also hospital-tents, of no mean hospital | 
capabilities ; and they have cooking-tents, of | 
a dirty brick colour, but affording much | 
comfort to the soldiery, and capable of | 


place. 


imitation with profit to ourselves. 


Still lingering eastward, we find a wander- 


side of this throne was a screen, with two | 
angels thereon, likewise wrought in jewels, | 


with jewels; the walls and the tent-pegs | 


separate pieces, two of which pieces, packed | 


chest ; and the poles, pins, and walls, made | 
up altogether a load which needed seven | 


The richer tents of the Persians are gene- | 
rally lined with clouded silks, or bright | 
coloured satins; the ground covered with | 
soft Persian carpets, or thick felts: and | 
golden balls, shining in the sunlight, on the | 
roof, whence flows down the heavy silk em- 


: a 

The Turks cover some of their tents with | 
fine cloths of camel’s hair ; but their military | 
double widths of | 


Omar Pacha, generalissimo | 
in the late war, had a circular tent, with one | 
centre pole, twenty feet diameter, covered on | 


in diameter, and lined with dark-blue cotton; | 
while the next in grade, the colonel or lieu- | 
tenant-colonel, had one of fourteen feet, and 

The soldier's 
tent was a round one, covered with double | 
widths of strong cotton canvas, completely | 


enclosed a larger volume of air than we | 
outside | 


from the women’s, being usually of fine white | ing tribe in Hindustan, called the Kaorwas, | 
woollen, where everything else is poor and|one of the Rajpoot tribes, supposed by the | 
amily as the | 


coarse. In some tents, that divisional curtain learned to be of the same 
is of black and yellow striped, and always aj Scythie-Pali, or 


Hyksos—the Shepherd 
matter of pride and some ambition, The royal Kings of Egypt. 


They construct their tents, 


tents have magnificent perdehs, or hangings ;| or huts rather, chiefly of the peloo tree; the | 


but nothing ever —_— the glory of Nadir | living branches of which they interlace toge 
Shah’s pavilion. It was a whole Arabian ther, covering the top with the broad Jeaves, 
Night's story in one, so far as its fabulous and coating the inside with mud: thus 
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| making a veritable human nest, not easily 
| discoverable by the uninitiated. So that even | 
the typical bower of the poets has a real} 
existence, though not quite in the conven- 
tional form of western imagination. The! 
| Mantchou Tartar builds himself a cage, with 
| a round roof, like a round tower or a dove- 
cote. He covers this cage, or wicker basket- | 
| work, with pieces of fulled cloth, leaving a 
hole in the middle for the smoke. The Calmuck 
Tartars have also a kind of conical cage-like 
| tent, a perfect frame-work, horizontal bars 
and vertical poles, all finally covered up with 
| coarse woollen felt, and so light that one 
| camel can carry five or six of them. The 
| Tuski—a nomadic tribe of Siberia, divided | 
| into the pastoral, or cleanly Tuski, and the 
fishing, or dirty—make their huts of whale 
ribs and walrus skins, ‘They are chiefly cir- 
cular, to prevent snow-drifts, at the gables, | 
| and to offer as few points of resistance as 
| possible to the fierce north winds. ‘The, 
| walrus skin, sometimes containing seventy or | 
| eighty — feet, is as clear as parchment, | 
| beautifully elastic, and semi-transparent. It 
| is covered with thick layers of dried grass in 
the cold weather, and rein-deer skins hang 
| as curtains from the roof inside. The chief 
| has often three or four generations to house 
| in his one tent; and the way in which space 
| is economised, by means of hanging shelves, | 
| and wooden vessels scooped out of drift wood, | 
| is very ingenious. ‘These Tuski burn a train- 
oil lamp, which gives immense heat, and is 
| the softest light known, even to eyes cognisant 
| of wax. : 
The Samoiedes are also of Siberia: and they 
have pyramidal tents covered with bark, 
_ which is again covered with rein-deer skins, 
They sometimes have a double layer of skin ; 
the hairy sides outside, so as to give warmth 
| within, and repel the rain without. These 
skins aré in long strips, wound in a spiral 
_Manner round the tent-poles, with a little 
| hole left at the top for the smoke. The 
Women here again pitch and arrange the 
| tents, and do all the domestic work beside ; 
the men hunting and fishing, and, in a new | 
| encampment, throwing up the snow to about 
| & foot in depth all round the tent. Other 
| northern tribes have much the same kind and 
| form ef tent ; walrus skin, reindeer skin, and 
bark, the chief coverings to be found among 
| the snow and ice of the Pole. 
China harbours land nomads, 1s well as 
|| her well known wandering water population. 
The Mongols, for instance, who live like 
| the Mantchous, in cages: and vilely filthy 
|, Cages too: and the Khalkas, with paintings, 
| cushions, rugs, and ornaments in their tents, 
| yet with only a hole dug in the clay in the 
| centre, for their fireplace. Then the Chinese 
| army has tents ; five feet five inches high, six | 
| feet wide, and fourteen feet long. ‘They are 
| made with sloping roofs, covered with strong 
linen canvas, lined with common blue linen : 
each pole is ornamented with an imperial-| 
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shaped iron crown, and each tent contains a 
felling axe, a spade, a shovel, a hammer, and 
a very curious portable copper camp kettle, 


_And here the pigtailed braves live and eat 


their rats; issuing at intervals to build up 
painted canvas fortifications, or to try how 
some new shield, just issued by the Celestial 
war-office, looks at a distance, and when the 
Fanquis may be held sure to run, in abject 
terror of both. 

The Africans have various modes of housing 
themselves, The Eyyptian Bedouins merely 
thrust four sticks into the ground, and hang 
a shawl upon them; while the Arabs, near 
Tripoli, have “hair houses,” as they call 
them, of wool and goat's hair; some of them 
quite palatial in their dimensions, for tents, 
The Braknas, a tribe of Moors to the north 


| of Senegal, famous for their milk diet and fat 


women, have straw or grass huts, capable of 
holding forty or fifty people: and the plains 
round ‘Timbuctoo are covered with these 
straw huts or tents, Other Moors indulge 
in conical hair tents, which they carry about 
in leathern sacks, and deck inside with mats 
and goods, Another tribe, more to the 
centre of Africa, makes circular huts of palm 
branches ; another, stretches a few mats on 
stakes, and covers them afterwards with 
hides and branches ; a third uses branches of 
trees, for a framework, then covers them with 
mats made of the Dom-palm; and hangs 
them round inside with black and white 
striped woollen coverlets, “In the time of 
the tropical rains, these tents are much 
reduced in size by their inmates, who sit in 
them like snails in their shells,” The Berbers 
live in tents covered with coarse wool, or 


‘goat’s hair, or with mats woven from the 


fibres of a certain root, which the women 
spin or twist so closely that it can keep off 
the rain. These coverings are dyed black 
with copperas. Others have tents hke tombs, 
or the keel of a ship reversed, protected by 
black hair cloths, or mats woven from the 
leaves of the palmetto, The Hottentots 
make a large arched cage, into which —_ 
must creep on their hands and knees, well 
covered by mats made of reeds and the 
sword-grass. These mats overlap each other, 
like the tiles of a house, so that no rain can 
possibly penetrate; the upright laths are 
held in their arched position by a few heavy 
stones placed on the top, which also force 
the poles deeper into the earth, The diameter 
of the largest huts is about fourteen feet ; 
they hold from ten to twelve persons, with 
all their worldly gear, beds, food, weapons, 
and implements, and have a circular hole for 
the fireplace, but they have no chimney, and 
the smoke has to find its way out by the 
door. ari 
The Red Indians make all sorts of wig- 
wams ; some very simple and others exceed- 
ingly elaborate and handsome. The Mandan 
lodge is the largest of all, often from forty 
to sixty feet wide; while the Crows cover 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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theirs with skins dressed almost white, and| 
ornament them afterwards with paint, por- 
cupine quills, and scalp locks. A Dacota 
patronises only the buffalo skin: for a tradi- 
tion is afloat in the tribe that once a rash 
Dacota made his wigwam of a deer’s skin, 
and died in consequence of his disobedience 
to national customs, The Pawnee hedges 
himself behind a weaving of the long prairie 

ass, making ahut like a huge straw bee- 

ive ; and the Navajoe is the eynic of them 
all, living in a small, conical, wretched lodge, 
with a triangular opening, and no room for 
the fire inside. In South America the gra- 
cious banana has given one of its family, the 
Vijao plant, as the covering of human homes, | 
The leaves of this Vijao are oval, membrane- | 
ous, silky, and twenty inches long by four-| 
teen wide. Their under surface is white and 
glutinous, so that it can long turn even tro-| 
pical rains. These leaves—about a hundred 
weight for each hut—are collected in the| 
mountains, and are spread over the timber | 
frame-work, as tiles ; the upper overlapping 
the lower. It is a commodious tent, in the | 
way of bricklayers and plumbers ; for should | 
the rain come in at the roof or sides, a single | 
leaf will mend the hole, and repair all the| 
damage done. In Tierra del Fuego, the) 
people thatch themselves in, in very ineffi-| 
cient huts—wretched, small, circular hives, 
without utensils of any kind; with no beds, | 
no mats, no seats; just thatches raised on| 
sticks, with a fire in the centre, and fish or 
flesh burning on the ashes, if the canoe has) 
gone well or the chace been lucky. The. 
Fuegian wigwam is the most barbarous and 
wretched of all. 

Tents were of early use here in England. 
‘The ancient Britons had them of skins only, 
but the Anglo-Saxons covered theirs with 
cloth, or leather, as was most convenient. 
The pavilions of the middle ages are known 
to every reader of history or romance: these 
pavilions increasing in luxuriousness and 
pomp as manufactures came to greater per- 
fection, and wealth cast about for means of 
more lavish expenditure. In fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty when Henry the Fifth of 
England met Charles the Sixth of France, he 
had “a large tent of blewe velvet and green, | 
richly embroidered ; the tent was replenished 
and decked with this poysie : 








‘ After busie laboure cometh victorious reste ;’ 


and on the top and height of the same was 
set a grate eagle of golde, whose eyes were of 
such orient diamonds as that they glistened 
and shone over the whole field.” The French 
king had a tent of blue velvet richly powdered 
with the fleurs-de-luce. Henry the Seventh 
also had a noble tent ; and when Henry the 
Eighth and Francis the First had their 
memorable meeting in Ardenne, in fifteen 
hundred and twenty, Henry’s tent was of 
rich crimson, embroidered and wrought with 
ornaments of gold and crimson silk ; above 
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the fringe certain legends running like golden 
mouldings, setting forth his own rights first, 
and his acknowledgment of the divine right 
afterwards. 

Our modern tents do not seem to be 
satisfactory. They are chiefly, in shape, the 
hospital, or the round tents; the hospital 
being oblong marquees, the round or cir. 
cular what their name implies. The first 
holds not less than eighteen or more than 
twénty-four men; the second sixteen men, 
lying on the ground. But we saw what that 
Crimean storm did afew years ago; there- 
fore the modern army tents are not to be 
taken as perfect of their kind. The French 
tents are good ; one, the walled tent, tents a 
muraille, promises great things when fairl 
tried. It is a new version of the Turkis 
soldiers’ tent, with an improved method of | 
ventilation, and is to be adopted at the camp 
of Chalons as a preliminary test-place, 
Austria had much trouble about her tents, 
but she has improved since Captain Theure- 
kauf took them in hand. In Austria the 
storm-ropes are always from the inside, as, 
indeed, are all the ropes; a plan, though 
directly opposed to our own, of which Cap- 
tain Rhodes decidedly approves. The reasons 
given for this approval read _ conclusive 
enough ; for it is not very hard to under- 
stand that ropes ave better kept dry than 
wet. Prussia does not shine greatly in this 
matter; Belgium is absolutely tentless; 
Sardinia adopts the best models she can meet 
with, no matter of what nation ; and Sweden 
erects tents to hold twenty-five or thirty 
men. Edgington has been a great improver | 


| of military tents, as well as of marquees for 


fates champétres. He got the prize medal | 
in the Exhibition of eighteen hundred and | 
fifty-one, and deserved what he got. Mr, | 
George Turner has also some patents out for 
tents and marquees ; of which the stays and 
framing is of galvanised wire cord, the pegs | 
of galvanised iron, the covers mineralised or | 
waterproof fabrics, the seams are riveted | 
instead of sewn, and there are portable fire- 
places for each. Thus, we have the full | 
impress of this nineteenth iron and scientific 
century stamped in every detail. 

Captain Rhodes speaks of his own tents. 
A framework of ash or bamboo ; the form a 
curvilinear octagon; not unlike in prin- 
ciple and appearance to a huge stickless | 
umbrella ; ventilation holes at the top; | 
and additional covering to be made out of | 
the canvas packing cases: such ease and sim- 
plicity of arrangements, that men unaccus- 
tomed to them may strike and pack them ia 
three or four minutes ; less space taken up 
on the ground, and more accommodation 
provided inside; these are the chief charac- 
teristics of the proposed new guard and hos- 
pital tents. A portable tunnel or endless 
tent is contemplated, which the soldiers can 
ane on an instant, and which needs nothing 

at light pliable ribs, canvas, ropes, leather, 
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a few pegs, 


| his favour. 
pital tent weighs five 
pounds ; his, of smaller 
| and greater inside space, weg 
| hundred and ninety-five pounds, 
trifling difference ‘for an army 


characteristics, 


I 

| "Twas holiday in Fairy Land 3 
Its queen’s fair presence-room 

One delicately radiant flush 

| Of spiritual bloom, 


(For it was made of flowers), was fill'd 
With ev’ry loyal fay, 

Whose many-tinted robes were glass’d 
In founts of diamoud-spray, 


About the throne that, pure as pearl, 
Rose from the emerald ground, 

The motion of their silver win 
Sprinkled 2 starlight round, 


The life-breath of all fragrant things 
Thrill'd through that mystic hall; 

The essence of a moonlight night 
Fell softly over all, 


Up rose the queen, and with her hand 
She hush’d the mingling mirth, 

And bade her favorite bard approach, 
And sing a tale of earth, 


He came: a rainbow spann’d his wings, 
An opal gemm’d his breast ; 

A drop of pure ethereal flame 
‘Burned on his glowing crest, 


His changeful robe in cloud-land wrought, 
Ne’er faded nor grew old, 

The spirits of the early morn 
Had strung his harp with gold. 


He sang. His wild harp’s melody, 
Still melting through his rhyme; 

Each little fairy held its breath, 
Each tiny hand kept time: 


It, 
“ Erewhile our queen the royal word 
er bower-maidens gave,— 
Who brought from earth the rarest gift, 
© more should be her slave ; 


“But roam at will, nor homage pay 

ve only once a year, 

And gain, beside, what power of spell 
ost precious seem’d to her, 


“ And so it chanced, one gentle fay 
Through @ vast city flew : 
A fairy’s desert, no fresh moss, 
No wild-flowers’ lake of dew, 
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| “ The dark eyes shone, th 
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“ Where man, to hide God’s pleasant earth, 
Pours forth his thoughts in stone, 
And almost blots out heaven: the fay, 
With flagging wings, went on, 


“Yet, ’mid those weary streets 

One spot of rich repose,— 

An open window, where a child 
Water’d a budding rose, 


she found 


“ A sweet moss-rose: the glad sprite drew 
Its folding leaves apart ; 
A memory of Fairy Land 
Breathed from its opening heart, 





“A gush of the familiar air 

| Seem'd round the fair child shed, 
Vor, o’er a pictured fairy tale 

At times she bent her head. 


| 

| “A lovely head; the brown hair lit 

| With wav’ring lines of gold, 

Round a soft brow where innocence 
Its whitest leaf wnroll’d, 


© rosy mouth, 

Dewy with childish joy; 

Thus rain’d her fancies fresh and fond 
Upon her fragrant toy ; 


“*T've paid thy price with all I had; 
Ope quickly precious flower, 
Sure thou art beautiful enough 
To be a spirit’s bower. 


** The homeless children from the 
They would not let me bring, 
So then I thought among the fay's 
To ease some suffering, 


street 


“* And that some little fairy child, 
Tired, sick, or gone astray, 
If I had but a growing flower, 
Might rest therein all day, 


“* And if one comes, 
For me her love may win, 
And she will grieve to hear me tell 
How, this great house within, 


thy beauty, rose 


“*T never saw my father’s face, 
Nor sister knew, nor brother; 
And, O, so long I’ve only had 
A picture of my mother, 


“€ Then, when she saw me all alone, 
She might stay here ‘to play, 
Until to pleasant Fairy Land 
We both could steal away,” 


“ The listening fairy kise’d the cheok 
That bloom’d above the flower, 
Then, exquisitely rested, sank 
cep in her glowing bower,” 


The bard was hush’d, while 
Their flower-tubes gaily blew, 

And drank unto the kindly child 
In cups of honey-dew, 


grateful fays 


III, 


The tale went on. © A life forlorn 
Had little Une led, 


Pillow’d on hireling tenderness, 
Hard lies the orphan’s head ! 
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“ Her guardian dwelt abroad, and ieft 
His brother's lonely child 
Yearning for friends til] fairy love 
Bloom’d o'er the human wild. 


* For, pleased to fill the wistful heart, 
Her unseen guest by day 

Kiss’d the white lids at eve, and then 
In sleep she saw the fay; 


“ Aud roam’d through Fairy Land, and pluck’d 


Its beamy fruits at will, 
Iu rippling crystal bathed her feet 
At ev’ry charméd rill. 


“ And floated her small bands in light 
’Neath each pure blossom’s bell, 
Whence a delicious melody 
Did tremulously well, 


“ With shimmering mists, and melting hues, 


And glancing joyous throng, 
The marv'lous land seem'd only made 
Of odour, light, and song. 


“ Its wild’ring beauty steep'd her soul, 
In ecstacy so deep, 
Though pleasant was the day, she lived 
Her real life in sleep. 


“ Alone no more; the fay, she knew, 
Haunted her plant unseen ; 


Nought else could give its shadowing moss 


That glow of elfin green. 


“ F’en as it grew, each flushing flower 
Was touch’d with fairy bloom, 
And the sprite answer’d while she talk’d 
With wreathings of perfume. 


“ But now the maiden’s spirit thrill’d 
To human interest; 
Compassion, like a pulse of Heaven, 
Stirr’d in the childish breast. 


“ For, on a couch that fill’d each morn 
The window o’er the way, 
Lay a pale lady, grey and worn, 
In patient pain all day,’ 


“ A widow, for whose daily wants 
Toil’d hard her stripling son, 

An unknown painter, whose bright hopes 
Died round him, one by one. 


A long and thoughtful gaze the child 
On her sweet rose-tree cast, 
Till o'er the tearful smiling face 
A bright heart-rainbow pass’d, 


“ A tender trembling radiance lit 
The pitiful dark eye, 
The soft mouth o'er the roses breathed, 
‘Sweet fairy-world, good-bye !’ 


“ The dimpled hands gave ev’ry leaf 
A last caressing touch, 
Then it was borne, a precious gift, 
To the sick lady’s couch, 


“ For, O, to watch its lovely growth 
Would pass the heavy day, 
To feel the breath of living flowers 
Waft o’er her as she lay, 
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$ “Then that rich dr hen that rich dream-life ev'ry night, 
To move and feel no pain : 
Yea, she might find a fairy charm 
To give her health again, 


“The grave son wept ; the mother’s lips 
That o’er the roses smiled 
Shower’d kisses on the lovelier flower, 
The earnest blushing child,” 


Again the merry fairy-shout 

Arose with silv’ry sound, 
For joy that such a loving heart 
Beat over earthly ground. 


IV. 
“ That night the eager, hopeful fay 
Sped on her journey fleet, 
And one red rose from Una’s tree 
Laid at her sov’reign’s feet, 


“ For well she knew, of such rare flowers, 
Her wreath an angel weaves, 
The life-blood clear of charity 
Deepen’d its crimson leaves, 


* To spirit senses, from its heart 
A subtle essence sprung, 
And a celestial glory e’en 
O’er magic hues :t flung, 


“ A tear it caught from Una’s eye 
Was harden'd to a gem, 
That lighted with its crysta] lamp 
The royal diadem, 


“* The fairy power of deathless bloom 
Through the prized flower was sent, 
And it became for ever more 
The queen's most sacred tent, 


“Thou hast thy freedom, faithful slave.” 
The fairy droop’d her head ; 
She loved a poet-fay that pined 
A freer life to lead, 


** The gentle heart, she pray’d the queen 
His fetter first to break,” 
The fairies to cach other smiled, 
For of himself he spake. 


“* Take, then, thy wish of magic charm : 
Say what thy gift shall be?’ 
* A spell to make the child’s fresh mind 
The mystic beauty see 


“¢ That hides in all things like a soul.’ 
* That this doth work her weal 
Bring me sure token, thou shalt wio 

Thy freedom by thy zeal,’ 


v. 
* But now beside the bed of pain 
Was Una’s daily place; 
Her presence like a freshening breeze 
Brighten’d the weary face. 


“ With childhood’s blithesome changefulness, 


She laugh’d, and talk’d, and sung, 
But many a holy Jesson learnt 
From that pale lady's tongue, 
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“ But, at the painter’s evening rest 
She crept within his arm, 
And only talk’d of Fairy Land 
Of magic dream and charm, 


# And her young face would kindle up 
With her own eloquenec. 
And o’er her eyes, as full as floods, 
The soul-light flash’d intense, 


* The while the fay ou Una’s mind 
Wrought with her spells of might, 
Till heaven and earth were glorified 
Before its quicken’d sight. 


“ Of sunsets grand, of moonlights calm, 
She caught the secret spell ; 
Yea, o’er her from the meanest things 
Some drops of beauty fell. 


* Till Nature's vivid life-glow, strong 
As flame, her spirit fill’d, 
And to its hidden harmonies 
Her being throbbed and thrill’d, 


With love, and truth, and faéry pass’d, 
As flow'd the years along, 
The beauty gather’d round her heart 
Stream’d forth in glorious song. 


* And o’er her early girlhood shone 
The silver star of fame ; 
For one grand poem, through all hearts, 
Swept music round her name, 


“Then, woo’d by rich and noble, still 
She clung to her first friend, 

Wrapping her painful hours in love, 
She soothed them to the end. 


“For the end came. Ab, human life ! 
When his first fame was won, 
Those lips were growing cold whose praise 
Was sweetest to her son, 


* But wistful were the dying eyes; 
With Una’s hand she tried 
To clasp her son’s, and kiss them close; 
But, in the effort diced, 





“ They stood beside the silent bed, 
They grudged her not her heaven ; 
They knew that death was but to her 
An iron fetter riven, 


* He closed the quiet lide, and then 
Broke forth in bitter tone, 
That saddest knell of love and hopé,— 
The words, ‘I am alone!’ 


* *No, Una, no, my mother’s love 
Saw not the sacrifice ; 
I care not to have happiness, 
If thine must pay the price, 


“*T bless thee that thy glad young life 
Did here its sunshine waste ; 
But shall it light the wind-swept rock 
Awid the breakers placed ? 


** Yet, O, mistake me not! Were I 
A prince, young, fair, and grand, 





And thou a peasant, I would wear 
My life out for thy hand, 
Se sia 
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“* A singing-bird to dungeon’d man 
Was ne’er a richer dower, 

But round the wild bird’s nest should swell 
The verdure of a bower,’ 


od 


“ A wave of crimson dyed the lips 
That answer'd very low, 
‘Not from a dungeon, but an ark, 
Ernest, thou bidd’st me go ! 


«¢The friendless child, in years gone past, 
Your kind hearts shelter gave ; 
Now death hath robb’d me, worse thou art, 
To take the last I have, 


“* QO, if thou art a wave-wash’d rock, 
A little shell am I. 
That clings, and fears nor wave nor wind, 
But will, unfasten’d, die,’ 


“He trembles; for, with fear and hope 
His pulses wax and wane ; 
She was so dear a prize to clasp, 
But, O, too dear to chain. 


“He spoke with broken passionate words: 
* Thou knowest a noble earl 
Would fain exchange his coronet 
To win so fair a pearl,’ 


“ Lightly, and yet with filling eyes, 
She said, ‘So let it be: 
For any king could make an earl, 
But the king’s King made thee,’ 


“ ¢ And grey and worn, mayhap with care, 
Yet am I past my prime ; 
While lingers on thy hair the first, 
The silver wave of time, 


“*But Iam poor, Canst thou for love 
Bring down thy rising fame, 
To hide it in an anxious home, 
Beneath an unknown name ?? 


“+ To me, thy grey hairs records be 
Of years of kindness gone ; 
The heights of fame, as cold as clear, 
Can ne'er be woman’s throne, 


“¢ For, O, if ever lovely thought 
Made music through my lays, 
My heart but leap d to one dear hope, 
This thought will Ernest praise, 


“*T love my fame, when in thine eyes 
Shines its reflected light, 
And thou dost flush to hear it named,—~ 
Then fame is exquisite. 


“ ¢We ’ll climb its hill—for thou shalt climb— 
Through storm or sunny weather, 
It will be pleasant to look down, 
When we ’ve grown great together,’ 


“ His arms were round her when she ceased, 
The dark eycs, on his breast, 
Wept forth the soft, relieving tears 
Of feeling long suppress’d, 


“ And when their mother’s grave was closed, 
Una the painter wed, 

And left her own fay-haunted home, 

To humbler shelter led, 
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« But from her head the hov’ring fay 
Pluck’d one white bridal flower ; 
For love was but the last bright touch 
Of hidden beauty’s power. 


“ The patient sprite at last was free, 
Her spirit-bard was won ; 
Her spell for Una’s happiness 
Its work had nobly done. 


“ Happy they were in hope and love, 
While the young poet-wife 
Pour'd vividly her quick fresh thoughts 
About the painter’s life. 


« And he her fancies beautiful 
Into his pictures wrought ; 
And thus two fleeting happy years 
Both wealth and honour brought. 


“ And when his little daughter's eyes 
Did first on life unclose, 
With grateful thoughts of long ago, 
Her father named her Rose. 


* For, still preserved by loving hands, 
Shoots of that rose-tree grew, 
And fays, as to a wayside home, 
Into its blossoms flew.” 


vi. 


The poet ceased ; all homage paid 
His blushing little fay, 

And the queen bade for joy once more 
The flower trumpets play. 


And “ Long live Childhood!” sang they all, 
“ And may it ever be 

But gently turn’d with length’ning years 
To love and poetry!” 





A NEW WAY OF MAKING AN OLD 
ARTICLE. 


Two very old ladies, bearing the respective 
names of Nature and Fortune, were drinking 
tea one evening about thirty years ago—for 
the sake of accuracy it may as well be stated 
that it was on the evening of the first of 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
—and, as is the custom with old ladies, were 
interfering very considerably with other 
veople’s affairs, when a slight misunderstand- 
ing arose between them which, as words fell 
fast, very speedily assumed the proportions 
of a downright quarrel, The subject of their 
misunderstanding was the destiny of a male 
child, just born into the world, who will be 
known in the course of this narrative as 
Gabriel Badger, of Badger Hall, Warwick- 
shire, and Hertford Street, May Fair, Esquire. 
A lump of sugar too little in her tea, or the 
richer lace of her friend’s pocket-handker- 
chief, had soured, for the moment, Dame 
Nature’s kindly feeling, and her ill-humour 
manifested itself precisely at the moment 
when Gabriel Badger was brought into the 
world. 

“ Another birth!” she exclaimed, frowning 
over her spectacles. “The world is getting 


| lady burst out laughing, and could not finish 
| her anathema, 


| bitter smile. 


| I dare say,” was the courteous rejoinder. 





(Conducted by 


more and more like a rabbit-warren every 
day !” 

“ Why should you complain ?” asked Dame 
Fortune—mildly, of course, and without the 
remotest desire to irritate her companion, 
“T thought it was your province to see that 
the world was peopled !”— 

Speaking in italics, with even ever so little 
emphasis, is always disagreeable to hear when 
a person is out of sorts, and Dame Natare 
answered testily :— 

“Suppose it is! One may have too much 
of a thing, I presume.” 

“Not of a good thing,” returned Dame 
Fortune, in a somewhat sharper tone. 

“That’s your opinion, is it?” said Dame 
Nature. 

Here the quarrel began ; but not to follow 
it from inuendo to insult and from insult to 
outrage—not to introduce any of the per- 
sonalities with which it was garnished—the 
feud may be taken up at the point where it 
most affected Gabriel Badger. 

“He shall be the ugliest fellow in England,” 
said Dame Nature. 

“ He shall be the richest, though !” retorted 
Dame Fortune. 

“ He shall be a conceited ass !” cried Dame 
Nature. “He shall put his foot in it 
wherever he goes, he shall be the laughing- 
stock of the universe, he shall—”’ The old 


“ Poor spite,” said Dame Fortune, with a 
“One comfort is, you can’t 
make him poor !” 
“T can make him knock-kneed, I can make 
him squint, I can give him red hair, I can—” 
“ Endow him with all your own attributes, 


This was the commencement of the per- 
sonalities alluded to, and as it would be dis- 
tressing to dwell any further on an exhibition 
remarkable, on both sides, for its display of 
infirmity of temper, I shall merely observe 
that Dame Fortune rang the bell, ordered 
her carriage, and drove off to an evening 
party at the house of the greatest millionnaire 
of the day. 

When ‘people are in a passion they always 
say twice as much as in their sober moments 
they ever dream of performing. Gabriel 
Badger, Esquire, when he came of age, was 
consequently neither the richest nor the 
ugliest man in England; but he was rich 
enough to excite the envy of most of the 
members of his club, and plain enough to 
make the women stare at him as they passed. 
When a man is rich there are so many things 
to force the fact upon his attention that it 
next to impossible for him to remain uncon- 
scious of his wealth ; but he may be as ugly 
as you please and yet have no idea that suc 
is the case. If familiarity with others breeds 
contempt, familiarity with our external selves 
has an effect exactly opposite. We get 80 
used to the sight of our own bottle noses that 
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| stared at him he set that down to the credit 


| no doubt; but there was something else at 
| work, 





| says: “Enfin, tout est connu,” and even 


|) Gabriel Badger one morning as he was shay- 





for self-interrogation. 
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| see a larger pair? This lather makes 
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the aquiline features of our neighbours appear 
to usa positive deformity ; we commune so 
socially with the cast in our own eyes that 
the straightforward glances of our friends 
inspire us with actual aversion. There is, also, 
all the difference between custom and sur- 
prise : if our aspect present any hoar aspe- 
rities, the habit of gazing on them eventually 
softens all, and melts them into beauty. The 
world in general may be of another opinion, 
but as we do not look through other folks’ 
spectacles, we cannot be expected to see our- 
selves as others see us. So much for the reason 
why Gabriel Badger cherished the belief that 
he was an Adonis; and when the women 


stared the 
anity, this, 


side of his account : the more the 
better he thought of himself. 


Gabriel Badger was of a tempera- 
ment highly susceptible: he was always 
falling in love; and though he met with 
countless rebuffs in the course of his career, 
he nevertheless went on proposing. 

Truth, however, will out. As Voltaire 


Gabriel Badger became, at last, aware of the 

cause of his many rejections. It was aheavy 

blow, but not a great discouragement. 
“Hideous! Is that it?” soliloquised 





ing, the moment of all others best adapted 
“ Hideous! Well, 
Miss Emily Brown, I can’t say I think so, I 


| should like to know,” he continued, address- | 
| ing his well-lathered effigy in the looking-| 


lass, “ what there is here to find fault with, 
ainters talk about breadth and expression. 


| Pm sure my face is broad enough, and as 
_ for expression—let me only clear away) 


the soap-suds! Isn’t a massive forehead 
something to admire? I bad the small-pox | 
when I was young, and perhaps there may be 


| asear or two left” (his face was riddled like 


a colander) “but what of that? It’s manly. | 
Whiskers, Miss Emily Brown? I have you| 
there! Are they hideous? Where can you | 
em | 
look a little red” (they were high gravel | 
colour) “ but that’s only contrast. 5 haven't | 
Francis the First’s nose” (Gabriel’s was a! 
snub) “I admit it. But was he a beauty? 
Titian, if he chose, could tell you a very 
different story. Give me something that’s 
honest and bluff, like our own King Harry. 
Figure? Miss Brown, you’re hard to please. | 
And yet—” Here Gabriel Badger paused, 
and sighed—* and yet she didn’t say it in a) 
pet, or out of spite, or anything of that sort, | 
lor she didn’t know I heard her. What a 
fool I was to stand behind the portidre while 
those girls were talking. I might have re- 
membered the proverb. Who were they— 
let me see! Emily Brown, Eliza Parsons, | 
Alice Taylor, Bertha Jones, Georgina Walker, | 
yes—and the one they called Matilda Smith. 
How they laughed! That was what made! 


| 
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me listen, ‘Do you think him so very plain, 
love 7’ asked somebody, Matilda Smith, I 
vanpons, for I did not recognise her voice. 
‘I don’t know what you mean by very plain,’ 
replied Bertha Jones, ‘ but if I saw a cross- 
ing-sweeper half as ugly I would go over 
my boots in mud to get out of his way!’ 

“*He is much more like a monkey than a 
man!’ said Eliza Parsons. 

Aan fa mean an orang-outang,’ squeaked 
Alice Taylor,—pert little thing,—‘I quite 
agree with you,’ 

“* No,’ said Georgina Walker, with that air 
of hers, of affected candour, ‘no; I think you 
are both wrong, You go out of the way for 
similes, Mr, Sitowe is simply the ugliest of 
his species !’ 

“And then they all laughed again, as if Miss 
Walker had said something excessively witty. 
Four out of the six had had their fling at me, 
I waited breathlessly to hear Emily Brown’s | 
opinion, I never proposed to her or Miss 
Smith, though I have to all the rest. 

“*What do you say, Emily?’ inquired 
Matilda. (I knew it must be her, all the 
others having spoken.) ‘Only this,’ answered 
the perfidious creature, — (she had danced 
with me the night before.) “Only this: the 
man is perfectly hideous! He ought to be 
shut up,and never allowed to appear again in 
ladies’ society.’ 

“T walked away from the portiére. What 
was the sex to me after that? If they were 
all to go down on their knees and beg and 
pray for me to have ’em, I—” (Here Gabriel 

ecame energetic, and cut himself.) “ Curse 


this razor,—what am I about? No, not if— 


| Where’s the sticking-plaister? Not if— Stay, 


let me think it over! No! Miss Smith said 
nothing herself. She laughed, it is true, but 
then girls will laugh at anything, Besides, 
she has never seen me; we have never been 
introduced. Ah, Matilda! are you an un- 
prejudiced person ? Shall I run the risk ? I 
must consider; I must consider.” 

Having dressed and breakfasted, as heartily 
as if he really had a broken heart, Gabriel 
Badger went out for a walk, exercise assisting 
his mental powers better than repose. But 
Gabriel Badger’s peregrinations were never 
solitary, and, on this occasion he selected 
Regent Street as a good place to think in, 
Neither is it altogether a bad one for that 
purpose, only it depends upon what you want 
to think of. If you are a physiognomist you 
may get up a volume of characters in five 
minutes, but if abtruse calculation be your 
object the chances are against success. 

Gabriel Badger was neither a philosopher 
nor a mathematician,— merely an ill-used 
man; and so he tried to divert the vulture || 
from his liver by looking at the shops. He | 
speculated on trousers and waistcoats,—how 
that stripe would develop the symmetry of 
his nether limbs, or this pattern best reveal 
the amplitude of his noble chest ; he marked 
a cluster of charms in the jeweller’s wiudow 
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for somebody’s neck chain ; he made up his 
mind to order a Laski travelling-bag at a hun- 
dred guineas ; visions of expatriation at that 
moment crossing his mind; he pondered 
over the expedieuncy—it being December—of 
buying a patent silver cucumber-slice against 
the spring; he paused to ask himself what 
manner of maniac it was who laid out his 
coin on mustard-and-cress irrigators ; at last 
he came to a shop that riveted his attention. 
Photography is notnow an uncommon rarity, 
and Regent Street is not the place where 
peaierepnie artists least abound ; yet it was 
efore an establishment more or less devoted 
to the cultivation of 


Ihotography, that 
Gabriel Badger halted. 


n the centre of a 


snow-white visiting-card he beheld a photo- 


graphic miniature ! 

“What do you call that!” he said, point- 
ing with his stick to one of the miniatures. 

“Our new visiting-eard, sir,” replied the 
shopman, “Quite a new invention! Very 
chaste idea! Perfectly original conception ! 
I may say, unique!” 

“ What does it mean ? 
with it?” 

“Do, sir? Allow me (won’t you take a 
seat, sir » to explain, A party, sir, wishes 
to have his likeness taken; wants to call 
upon a friend ; comes here, sir, and is photo- 
graphed, like that: goes and leaves his card : 
no occasion for any name, sir. 
venience! Will you walk up, sir? 
artist is in the studio.” 

“Um! ha!” said Gabriel Badger. “ Thank 
you! I'll think of it.” 

Thoughts of the new visiting-card accom- 

anied Gabriel Badger throughout his walk. 

here was something to be made of the idea, 
though he did not immediately see what. 
Thus pre-occupied he turned into a quieter | 
street, till he came to a house where various | 
names on the door-posts indicated sets of | 
chambers. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if George Brackley | 
is at home !” 

He ascended to the second-floor, rang, and | 
was admitted by the occupant himself. | 
Brackley was nominally an utter barrister ; 
but, having as yet no practice, and not being 
inordinately wealthy, “wrote things,” as) 
Badger said, “for the newspapers, magazines, | 
aud so forth.” He was well connected, | 
handsome ; about five-and-twenty, and went 
a good deal into society. 

“T want you to take a turn with me,” said 
Gabriel Badger, “if you’re not too busy.” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Brackley, “if you 
don’t mind waiting five minutes. I’ve only 
to put the finishing touch to this article, and 
then I’m your man, Try one of those 
Cabanas ; they are the best in London! ” 

Gabriel Badger threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and smoked one of the recommended 
cigars, Smoking and contemplation are | 
twins ; and, while the fragrant cloud slowly | 


What do you do 


Our 


rolled in one direction, the smoker’s eyes, 
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Great con-| 


(Conducted by 


‘turned in another. They settled on the 


writer, whom Gabriel attentively examined, 

“He is deuced good-looking, I must say,” 
thought Gabriel. “I wish I had his face, 
Again the smoker’s eyes wandered, to light 
upon an invitation-card that lay on the table 
beside him. It ran thus :— 


Mrs. Browxtow Smitu at Home, 
Wednesday, December Eight, 
Fancy Dresses, 


Back once more to the scribe, reverted the 
orbs of Gabriel Badger. He looked at him 
steadily. “You know the Brownlow Smiths ?” 
said he. 

“Yes,” replied Brackley, looking up from | 
his occupation. “So do you, don’t you ?” 

“No. I have seen them at parties, that’s | 
all. I should rather like to know them.” 

“Nothing easier. They are old friends of 
mine. There’s her card, for the eighth. I'll | 
take you, if you like. Do you mind going in 
character ?” 

| “Not at all. In fact, being a stranger 
there, I should rather prefer it.” 

“Very good. Recollect, it’s the eighth, 
the day after to-morrow, A moment more, 
Now, |’m for anything you like.” 

“You must dine with me to-day,” said | 
| Gabriel ; “but, first, I want to show you 
something.” | 

Half-an-hour afterwards, Gabriel and his | 

friend had climbed to the skylight where 
the new photographic cards were executed, 
and Brackley was undergoing an operation | 
| Which Gabriel, in a generous mood, had | 
|insisted on paying for. He claimed but a | 
slight remuneration; one of Brackley’s new | 
cards as a souvenir. On the following day 
it was in his possession. 

Thanks to a neighbouring costumier, there 
is no difficulty, now-a-days, in representing 
any historical personage you please. After 
due consideration, Gabriel Badger decided on | 
wearing the flowing garments and silver veil | 
of the Prophet of Khorassan, It was at once | 
a splendid costume and a complete incognito | 
as long as he chose to preserve it. 

“Badger, you’ll make a sensation to-night!” 
said George Brackley, as they drove together | 
to Mrs. Brownlow Smith’s. 

The speaker was himself attired as “a 
wild Albanian, kirtled to the knee ;” and, as | 
lady novelists used to be in the habit of 
saying (they never say so now), “his manly 
form was set off to the utmost advantage yy 
the dress he had chosen, while the dar 
masses of his raven hair waving in profusion 
above his marble forehead,” et cetera. 

“Perhaps I may,” replied Gabriel, im | 
dulging in a little pardonable vanity ; “ per 
haps I may. But, F tell you what, Brackley, 
I don’t want to be recognised this evening. 
Introduce me as your friend, and, if it comes 
to mentioning names, cough.” 

Brackley, who was a good-natured, frank- 
hearted fellow, without any arriére-pensée, did 
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| him an opportunity. 


| this sudden avowal had thrown her. 


Charles Dickens.) 


as his friend desired, and Gabriel, in the dis- 

ise of Mokanna, paraded the gay saloons 
of Mrs. Brownlow Smith. He was curiously 
inspected by many a fair damsel anxious to 
pluck out the heart of his mystery, and little 

Alice Taylor, actually managed to get a peep 

under his veil. 

“ What is he like, dear ?” asked Georgina 

Walker, who was at her side. 

“O, such a fright!” replied Alice, “he 
does quite right to wear a veil.” 
“Spiteful creature!” muttered Gabriel, 
who overheard her. 
Gabriel had two objects in going to this 
The first was, to win the affections 
of Matilda Smith ; the second, to ingratiate 
himself with her mother. Brackley, who 
| had been dancing with the young lady, gave 
He was presented, 
laughingly, as the Veiled Prophet, and left 
to wake his own way. A veil, like a mask, 
_ imparts eourage to the wearer, and Gabriel 
| said all sorts of things to Matilda ; who, being 
in a playful humour, was not very resentful, 
and Gabriel, at the end of the dauce, was in 
his rival Malmoud’s seventh heaven. 
“T have fixed HER, at all events !” he said, 
complacently stroking his beard (the orange- 
| tawney having been dyed jet-black for that 
occasion). “ Now for mamma,” 

He approached Mrs. Brownlow Smith, as 
the sate, a little fatigued, in a recess, He 
speke like a man of the world, with a flavour 
of the lover also. He was rich, could make 
| a first-rate settlement, would put down 
| five thousand pounds, loved her daughter 
| to distraction, and hoped=—nay, believed— 
_ he was not indifferent to the charming 


| 


“But whom have I the honour of speaking 
_ to?” asked Mrs, Brownlow Smith, as soon 
| as she recovered from the surprise into which 
“You | 


| are the friend, I am aware, of Mr. George | 
_ Brackley, but I was not so fortunate as to 
| ¢ateh your name.” 


Matilda. 


Resolved, however, to keep up the romance 


| of the situation, and carry out his original 
| intention, Gabriel evaded the question. 


“We orientals,” he replied, “follow our 
own customs, I will send my portrait to- 


| morrow, and then request permission to 


| declare my name and station, 


I am serious, 


_ Mrs. Brownlow Smith—quite serious. Good 
| @vening.” 


A word to Brackley, as he retreated 


| through the whirling crowd, and Mokanna 
_ disappeared, leaving Mrs. Brownlow Smith 

in that uncomfortable state of mind which 
| arises when you converse with a person 


] 


whom you suspect of insanity. She looked 
round for Brackley to relieve her from her 
perplexity ; but he, too, was gone. 
The breakfast-hour was late next day at | 
rs. Brownlow Smith's, and it was striking 
three by the pendule on the chimney-piece— 
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which, though French, for a wonder went 
right—when, as Matilda and her mother 
were sitting téte-A-téte, a servant entered 
with a letter. Mrs. Brownlow Smith had 
just begun: “I have something very extra- 
ordinary to tell you, Matilda—” when she 
was interrupted in the manner described, 

She looked at the seal, “G. B., doubly 
interlaced. Who can this be from ?” 

Matilda coloured, trembled, spilt her tea, 
but said nothing, while Mrs. Brownlow 
Smith, intent on her letter, opened it. A 
card fell out, and she read, “ According to 
promise.” Turning the card, she beheld the 
photographic miniature of a very handsome 
young man, 

“Why, whose likeness is this? I have 
seen the face before somewhere. Do you 
know, Matilda ?” 

Matilda looked, trembled, and blushed 
more than before, and answered faintly :— 

“Ye-e-s, mamma! That is to say, I think 
—I don’t know—I—I—” 

“You think! You don’t know! But 1 
}do! It’s George Brackley! His very image ! 
| What on earth can be the reason of his 
sending his picture to me? Stay! That 
| friend of his last night—that Turk, or what- 
lever he was—the man in the silver veil—I 
see what it is! Matilda,” she continued, 
fixiog a searching glance on her daughter, 
and speaking very slowly, “ have you engaged 
yourself to George Brackley ?” 

“O, mamma! mamma! forgive me!” cried 
Matilda, throwing herself on her knees, “I 
knew nothing at all about it. George never 
said he intended to tell you so soon !” 

“He has told me nothing, Matilda. Get 
‘up. But he has had an intercessor. Well! 
five thousand pounds may reconcile me to 
the match.” 

“Gracious mamma! what Do you mean ?” 

Hereupon, Mrs, Brownlow Smith resumed 
her interrupted narrative, and, putting her 
own interpretation on Gabriel Badger’s con 
duct, related what had taken place the 
evening before. Matilda was completely 
bewildered. “That Turk”—as her mother 
called the Prophet—had certainly made a 
kind of declaration ; but, as certainly, it was 
on his own account ; he had never breathed 
a syllable about George Brackley. This 
fact, however, she kept to herself. 

The days are dark in December, and the 
ninth of December last past was the darkest 
in the whole month: before the pendule 
struck again, the lamplighter in the street 
was busy at his vocation, Twilight—winter 
twilight especially—is favourable to the kind 
of conversation that now followed between 
Mrs. Brownlow Smith and her daughter, 
and as they sate in the gloaming the former 
lady discussed the whole bearing of the 
question that so much interested them both, 
While they were thus engaged, a guest was 
announced, 

“ Mr. Gabriel Badger,” said a footman, 
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“One of your friends, Matilda, I suppose ?” 
said Mrs, Brownlow Smith. 

“Not mine, mama! I never saw him that 
Ivemember. But I recollect his name ; he 
wants a wife, they say, very badly. He pro- 
posed to Emily Brown, to Eliza Parsons, to 
Alice Taylor, to Bertha Jones, to Georgina 
Walker—to I don’t know how many !” 

“ What brings him here, I wonder? Hush! 
he is coming !” 

And, with his reputation gone before to 
clear the way, Gabriel Badger entered the 
room. It was dusk, as I have already said, 
and Mrs. Brownlow Smith could only discern 
the outline of a somewhat sturdy figure ; his 
features were quite invisible. 


There was a moment of awkward silence. | 
Gabriel was embarrassed. The darkness was | 


in his favour, but still he was without his 

veil. At last, after one or two preliminary 

efforts, he cleared his throat, and began :— 
“T hope,” he said, “though my name may 


not be familiar to you, Mrs. Brownlow Smith, | 


that I am not altogether a stranger.” 
* Pardon me, sir,” replied the lady, “ your 


name is better known to me than your| Miss Matilda Smith. 
| Mr, Gabriel Badger is with her.” 

“In that case,” returned Gabriel, “ the | 
difficulty under which I labour is diminished. | the visitor that had just 


| 6 


reson.” 


TI had the pleasure, this morning, of sending 


my card—that is to say—my—my—my—_| world. 


likeness—according to promise!” 

He had managed to blurt it out. His 
secret was revealed. The Veiled Prophet 
and Gabriel Badger were one and the same 
individual. 

“ Matilda, my love!” 
Smith. 

The young lady took the hint ; she rose, 
glad to escape. 

“No! madam, no!” cried Gabriel. 
me entreat your daughter to remain !” 

4 ieapouttbta, sir, under existing cireum- 
stances. Consider her feelings. Mr. Badyer, 
now my daughter is gone, let us be eandid 
with each other. You stated, last night, that 
your intentions were serious.” 

“ Perfectly so, madam,” returned Gabriel, 
all of a flutter, and beginning to think his 
shattered bark was getting into port at last. 

“Five thousand pounds, I think, was the 
sum you named ?” 

“T will write a cheque for it this instant.” 

“To be settled on Matilda when she con- 
sents to marry a certain person whose —” 

“Whose initials are G. B.,” interposed 
Gabriel, hastily. “The picture was only 
sent —” 

“TI understand,” said Mrs. Brownlow 
Smith, interrupting in her turn, “ you oriental 
gentlemen always act by proxy.” 

“Wasn't it a famous notion, my dear Mrs. 
Brownlow Smith ?” exclaimed Gabriel, quite 
beside himself with rapture. “1 first thought 
of it—” He paused, “Was that,” he said 
to himself, “a ring at the street-door bell ? 


“ Let 


Some cursed visitor! They surely won't let | 
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all. 


y 
said Mrs. Brownlow | 
five thousand pounds in Brackley’s hand. | 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated Gabriel 


(Conducted by 
him in? Yes! Thank heaven, thougi, he | 
has gone up-stairs !” 

While he was thus soliloquising, Mrs, | 
Brownlow Smith was enacting the part of a | 
prudent mother. She lit a taper, and, play- 
fully pointing to an open séerétaire, said with | 
a smile :— 

“ What should you say now, Mr. —a—a— 
Badger, if I were to take you at your word | 
about that cheque, you know ?” | 

“ With all my heart, my dear madam. Be | 
so good as to prepare a form.” 

Mrs. Brownlow Smith’s pen traversed the | 
paper like lightning. 

“You draw on—?” 

“The Bank of England.” With an eager- | 
ness which, perhaps, was never paralleled be | 
fore under similar cireumstances, Gabriel | 
Badger signed the eheque. 

“Generous man!” cried Mrs. Brownlow | 
Smith. “How shall I thank you for securing | 
my daughter’s happiness? But she is here | 
to do so herself.” 

The door flew open as she spoke. 

“Not now! Not now, George!” exclaimed 
“Mama is not alone. 


“T am glad of it,” said Brackley, who was / 
one up-stairs, | 
I have in the 
Matilda,” he continued, addressing | 
Mrs. Brownlow Smith, “ Matilda has told me } 
You give your consent ?” 
“ Freely, my dear George, and with it this— | 
a trifle to begin housekeeping with, from 
our munificent friend.” 
With these words, she put the cheque for 


Badger is the greatest frien 


Badger, staggering against the chimney- | 
piece. “What’s all this about? George 
Brackley! Matilda! My cheque! There | 
must be some mistake !” 

“No, my dear sir,” said Mrs, Brownlow 
Smith ; “I assure you it is correctly drawn. 
Of course, where so large an amount was 
concerned, I did not merely put his initials, 
but wrote his name in full.” 

“ His name, madam !” shrieked Gabriel. 
“ Whose name ?” | 

“George Braekley’s, of course!” replied | 
Mrs. Brownlow Smith. “I perfectly under | 
stood your intentions.” 

“ Noble-minded man !” exclaimed Brackley | 
and Matilda, both in one breath. 

Gabriel Badger, with his eyes fixed on | 
the loving couple, remained siient for more 
than a minute. When, at length, he spoke, | 
his tones were husky :— 

“For the sixth and last time,” he mut | 
tered. “Never will I attempt it again! 
Give me your hand, George. There!” 
He placed it in Matilda’s. “May you be 
happy,” he said to her ; “but, just by way | 
of consolation, tell me—you don’t altogether 
agree with Emily Brown—you dou’t think 
me perfectly hideous 1” 
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“Certainly not, my dear, good, kind Mr. 


Badger. Certainly not—” (then, lowering 
her voice as she turned to her mother) “ by 
fire light.” 

Neither did Matilda Smith think so by| 
daylight, when Gabriel Badger appeared at 
the altar of Saint George’s Church as George 
Brackley’s best man. 


Lest the moral of this truthful narrative 
should be overlooked, let me hint how de- 
sirable it is, when you make love, to do so 
always in your own person. 


STEWARD! 


Tuey are swilling the decks, I am sure of 
it, Lsaid. Swish, swill, rinse, scrub, scrape, 
chink, rattle, dribble, ruumr, were the sounds 
that awoke me in my bed-tray on board the 
Negus, bound for Lisbon. Partly that and 
| partly a clammy, cold, naked foot that, be- 

Soeed toa thin leg which, lowering over from 
the tray above me, came down suddenly, like 
| a Burke and Hare plaister, upon my angry, 
| protesting, sputtering mouth. It was the leg of 
| the mild little usher going out to the Lisbon 
| College. A meek little man he was, who had 
| exchanged grumbles in dog Latin with me 
about the want of air, light, food, cleanliness, 
and general comfort all through the rough 
nights when the pitching used to awake us 
to a sense of the cabin windows being closed, 
and to a general black hole atmosphere, 
when the one lamp flared and swung in 
such a vexed and injured way, and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessel 
strained and ereaked as if wracked with 
rheumatic pains and approaching disso- 
lution. 

I forgave the meek little querulous man 
who had a habit of laughing in a dry, bitter, 
fretful way at any peculiar aggravation of 
our sea-faring miseries. He laughed now} 
such a laugh, and [ knew he must be 
squeamish, 

“Steward! what are they doing over our 
heads at this time in the morning }” 

“It’s only the men scrubbing the decks!” 


I est 
* He, ha, onny. O, yes! it’s all right. I 
mppose—there goes the captain’s watch- 


chain again! But never mind, it can’t last 
for ever. I suppose we shall be in Vigo 
tomorrow or next day!” 

“There, or thereabouts, sir,” says a cheery | 
Voice inside one of the cabin-pantries, going | 
om to sing, 


‘*T sailed in the good ship, The Kitty.” 


“Who's that?” said I. 
_ “O, that’s that unfeeling steward (ha, ha!) 
lively pleasant dog,” said the dry-laugher, | 
th | 


| 


y: | 

“O, what’s a good thing, steward, for 
— I know I shall injure some 
vessel,” ' 
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| first-class people are not amusing. 
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“Well, don’t let it be our vessel, Mr. 
Macarthy. Where’s that long broom, Tom ?” 

“Steward!” cries the storekeeper from 
his inner bin, and steward, pronouncing a 
blessing on the storekeeper, runs off. 

“Now, I eall that man,” said the usher, 
“a fellow who would murder you for half-a- 
crown—a—but there—well, it won’t be long. 
I suppose we shall be at Vigo to-morrow or 
next day, then Oporto on Thursday.” 

“Lord love you, if we get to Oporto by 
Friday,” said the steward, suddenly re-ap- 
pearing, “call me tinker. Why, do you 
know how far it is from Southampton ?” 

“ Steward !” 

“Drat it, this is how I’m pulled about. 
Tell the captain. I ain’t paid to wait on 
him: he’s got his own boy; and if this 
wind lasts, we may be blowing about the 
Bay of Biseay till this time next week.” 
(Runs off.) 

“Ha, ha!” croaked the usher from his 
pillow, not seeing that this was said to tease 
him, 

Steward re-appears, 

“Jack, where's my long broom? Drat 
that boy, he’s in every one’s mess and in no- 
body’s watch, and there’s the head steward 
who goes about as fine as a scraped carrot, 
he,— Why, Mr. Macarthy, I have known the 
time as we've beat about four days off the 
mouth of the Tagus not able to get in; but 
still this time, though the wind is dead 
against us, and we're not making six knots 
an hour. I think—” 

“Stew-arp !” 

“QO, yes, call again. That's right—more of 
ye tall at once. I like that, I’ll cut my- 
self in three pieces to oblige you. There’s 
the captain wanting his coffee this half-hour, 
and am I” 

“ Rogers, are you coming for these stores? 

“Allright. I’m looking after a gentleman 
passenger here as is taken unwell” (winks at 
me. 

bet me once get on land again, if you cateh 
me—” 

“Ah, that’s what they all say, and yet 
they come again, don’t they, Mr. Benaset ?” 
(To a Gibraltar higgler in the next cabin.) 

A subterranean voice thunders “ Yes!” 
and expresses a gentle wish that the steward 
may meet with a bad end for keeping gen- 
tlemen so long waiting for breakfast. 

But I must sketeh the cabin and its in- 
habitauts. I am in the second-class looking 
for character, because nice and respectable 
Our 
fellow-passengers are the little grumbling 
usher, a small, smooth-faced, vexed little 
man, who never gets out of his tray, but 
talks to us sinners from this erie, this coign 
of vantage resembling the home of the strange 
tribe who lived in trees, mentioned by Silius 
Italicus. There, on his dark shelf, the little 
man cracks feeble jokes about upright men, 
drinks to our health ; and, immediately after 








| 


} 
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a hurried meal, lies down and goes to sleep, | amusement. If it was the steward, he 


with a selfish timidity that is amusingly cha- 
racteristic. Then, there is a yellow, clay- 
faced Spanish woman, a fat, vulgar sho 

keeper’s wife from Tarifa, who sits at table | 
on a camp-stool with that flaccid, lack-lustre, 
cheerless look of sea-sick en who no joke 
can brighten: she picks out her food, grum- 
bles in Spanish at the blood-red meat 
the English eat, laps up a vulgar quantity 
of soup, and smiles faintly. The fat, 
merry head-steward is our chairman. Sig- 
nora sits at table with her green parrot 
Maraquita perched on her left wrist, and 
taps him on the head with the spoon if 
he venture to peck more than his share | 
out of the plate. It is amusing to see the) 
old bird roll the grey blind film over his 
stealthy eye, waiting for her head to turn. 





Sometimes she shares an ae with him ; 
and it is rare to see our drol 

out Maraquita, in a funny rythmical voice, 
as the bird eats the fruit, using his claw as a 
fork, and his bill as a sort of scissors-knife. 
Then there is the lady’s father—an old Spanish 
miser, not the least troubled by the sea ; but 
dry, stolid, sullen, and cautious. He eats 
voraciously, and seldom goes on deck; but 
sits near his bundles—which the steward says 


steward chirp | 


would mutter Stultissimus, to catch my 
ear, but he is afraid of the philosophical 
higgler, so cries Bene, bene, and sophés, jf 
as if at a’ Roman play, which rather pleases [ff 
“the party from Gib,” as the steward | 
calls the fruit merchant when he is on if) 
deck. 

The steward is a born jester. Just such 1 
a fellow as Shakspeare took for his stock to 
graft a Touchstone upon: a dry, quick- 
witted fellow ; oe singing, sweeping, | 
joking, washing, laughing, and making the | 
beds. His stories of the sultan of. Trebi- |#) 
zond—who offered him three pounds a-week |#) 
as prime minister, and whose acquaintance 
he picked up while carrying that august 
personage in a fruit-ship which he commanded 
to Stamboul—were full of unctuous fun, If 
you awoke at six o’clock with a buzzing in | 
your ears, the steward was sure to be up and | 
busy, singing, 

**T’ve a heart that can feel for another,” 


the Rose of Allandale, or some _heart- | 
piercing ditty which his droll face lent | 
especial charm to. But dinner was his great 
moment. Then, if anybody called him a 
fool, he asked what sort of fool—a natural | 


contain all his money—all day he broods| fool, or an artificial fool: then he told | 
in a corner of the cabin on a stool, like a\the square of laughing faces, if any one | 
man whose life is a burden to him; or one! asked him where he thought they were ? he | 
who, not caring for travelling, regards it only | said : “Somewhere here ; as Geordy said to | 
asameans, He is emigrating to Rio Janeiro. | the fool when he rubbed his hand over the | 
He never laughs, or even smiles; but sits|captain’s chart.” Then, he wished he could | 
under the hatchway roof, where I see him, | invite us all to his house that was not built | 
when I come down to my frequent sleeps| at Fiddler’s-green. A heavy wave thumping | 
during the day, hid in the swinging shadow | at regular intervals on the ship’s side rather | 


that shows his low, careworn brow, and mean, | 
anxious eyes, alternately dark and light. The | 


higgler from Gibraltar—not a refined man, but | 
amusing from his absurd airs of gentlemanly 


care for his very dirty dress—makes a special | 
butt of this old man, encourages the droll | 


steward to gibe him, and, taking advantage 
of his being dumb and deaf as to our lan- 
guage, keeps calling, “ Speak to him, steward, | 
speak tohim! Ask the old man something, | 
steward! Speak to him!” till I have to) 
interfere ; for I see the hot Andalusian blood 
turning Pedro’s yellow eye-balls red ; and even 
old men can use knives. Then our Gibraltar 
friend laughs in his cringing, insolent way, 
gets more gorgeous and imperial than ever ; 
requests the loan of a hat-brush, 


votes half an hour to unpacking a blue 
hat box full of Gibraltar fruit, looking at the | 
rough gold-rinded melon to see if it has burst, 
rubbing some pomegranates, and eventually 
pans them all but one half-rotten apple, 
which he peals and ravenously eats all to 
himself; he then launches out into a ridi- 
culous rhapsody of theological philosophy, 
which makes the little usher above me shake 
in his tray. I can feel the tray over me 
shake with indignant and contemptuous! 


ulls his} 
grimy collar up and his grimy cufis down, | 
e 


ominously, he facetiously called, “Some 
knocking at the door.” Ifa boy was stupi 
he used to say that he’d rather any da 
have a dirty rogue than a hanged ft 
He ran over with proverbial sayings, that 
would have made Charles Lamb leap for joy. | 
He was fond of asking whether, if the vessel | 
went down, he should come and let us know, 
If you flung a joke at him, he returned it as 
sharply as a fives’ court wall gives back # | 
tennis ball, t 
On a rough day—when the cabin-doors | 
were slamming, the sails blowing out, and 
now and then splitting with the noise of s 
cannon, the sea smiting the vessel hard body+ | 
blows, and then swashing over her with a | 
roll and sprinkle and rinse that kept us | 
all below, threatening to drench us even | 
there—it was pleasant to see the steward, " 
singing Paddy O’Rafferty was a Hay- |@) 
maker (rough weather puts old sailors im | ff) 
good spirits) and coming splashing down | 
the brass-bound cabin-stairs, barefooted, | 
his streaming mackintosh wet, a t 
and dripping; in one hand a dish 
otatoes, in the other the traditional boiled | 
eg of mutton, piled up with coagulated | 
floods of melted butter common to steamer |@ 
dinners. 
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from which I now spin my sea-yarns ! 
| drearily and leaden-footed passed the hours ! 


| knock my head against the boarde 
| of the little querulous usher’s bed-tray. It 
| is hard to get one’s hand iuto the little gutter 
| at the bedside where I keep my watch, my 


| man will not hear of rising. 

| worse,” he thinks, by the perpetual chir 

, and chirrup of the boatswain’s whistle, with 

| the two angry cuckoo notes, that they are 

1 going to put on more sail, 1 leap out of my 

f tray alf-dressed, The steward is scraping | 
a bu 


Yet, the merry steward notwithstanding, 
what “a weary pound of tow,” that was 
How 


I awake with a clink or racket over deck; 


| and, there comes over me the dull sense of 
| being at sea: cabined, cribbed, confined. If 


I spring up with the vivacious energy of 
land thinking something has happened, I 
bottom 


toothbrush, and my Don Quixote. The little 
“ The motion is 


rut loaf, and singing Beautiful Eyes. 
I prepare to perform my toilette, walled in| 
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| “Now, my tars,” he cries, “take your places, 

/ Tom, you run for two more spoons, and 

' tell the French doctor and the two Welsh- 
_ men dinner is ready.” 


cent. Thedeck is wet, but clean. The engine 
is trembling and lifting, and heaving, and 
breathing bard—just as usual—and there 
are the industrious stokers still raking at 
orange-coloured flames with the slam of 
furnace doors, and the perpetual jolting and 
shovelling in of coal. The sailors are high 
up on the yards taking in sail, and the chief 
mate—a good man—is telling the greasy, 
barefoot boy to leave his copper and do 
something to what I believe is called the 
weather-earring. 

Very choice, rapid, and hard-hitting are 
the chief mate’s interjections, fired up like 
bullets at the prudent boy. The good but 
violent man, shouting till he is red and blue 
in the face, puts both his hands together, 
like a trumpet, and screams through them :— 

“Halloa! you Rogers, there! Why the 
nent don’t you out further on that yard— 
eh ?’ 

The sailors all doubling over on the long 
horizontal spar, go on tying the reef points 
or hauling at the great central black mass 
of bed-clothes-looking canvas, but steal a 
moment for a flying glance at Rogers and his 


as I am with beds, One sniff of air at the|tormentor. Rogers stoops down, clinging with 
foot of the cabin-stairs, seems like the breath) one hand, and bellows out some excuse, but 


| ofa May morning after that little black-hole, | the blustering wind that sucks in and out the 


| with its four horizontal trays. 
| holding on by the beds, to the brown painted 


| are always saying “Look you,” and talking 


at Dolgethly.” 





_ are, just as the ship- bell strikes,and the em 
i \ 


| the same. as last night. The same unswerving 
| face at the wheel; the same man in dirty 


| freat wet swab of rope, whic 


| his glazed cabin. 





I stagger, 


bason with the tap and chain, to the glass and 


| the row of tumblers stuck in frames. I wash 
| and dress hastily; for three people are wait- 
| ing, particularly two nanny 


elsh miners, 
golvg out to the mines at Linares, and who 
of “the seese in Wales,” and the “ trout fis 


Every now and then I am jolted up against 
the cabin-door, hasten on deck to see where we 


voice chants out the hour. There it is: a 





canvas shirt on the look-out, talking when 


| the chief officer is not looking. The same 
| er black-boy swarming up a spar to fur- 


its copper-sheathings, clinging with one | 


| hand and rubbing with the other. Another 


ship-boy, with bare feet, dragging about a 
ich he finally 

gs near the bewsprit on its special peg. 
There is the captain busy at the log-book in 
There, the second officer, 
musical and melancholy upon the accordion ; 


| the chief engines silent and sullen on the 


foksal, On the quarter-deck there are the 


_§) two young bagsmen, who affect the nautical ; 
\§) 4nd, when they are ill—which they are every 
'B)| day—declare that they are old yachtsmen ; 


but these “cursed steamers,” always upset 
them, They call for coffee. There is the old 


| Merchant {rom Corunna, who saw Sir John 


Moore buried, and the little, shrunk man 
Who tells a story of saving his wife in a 


'f}| Wreck, off somewhere near Cape Saint Vin- 


yet unreefed studdingsail below him drowns 
his reply. 

The chief mate, craving sympathy, looks 
at me injured and beseeching; then, with 
a private adjective or two (kept for the 
special rough weather, with a fresh broad- 
side of rage) thunders out high above the 
wind :— 

“ Why, you son of a sea-cook, there’s room 
enough on that yard beyond you for a coun- 
try dance, Assure as you come down I'll give 
you a rope’s end, you blank lubber.” Then, to 
help, with springing step on the ladders of 
rope-stirrups, up go two or three more able- 
bodies, and swarm out on the yard dragging 
at the canvas, and lashing it up, as neat 
as if it was never going to be disturbed 
again, 

I have been watching the white-capped, 
white-clad cook making toast on a liege 
scale, and spreading the butter with a large 
paint-brush for first-cabin breakfast, when 
our steward comes up and tells me our meal 
is ready. 

Do Ths where the little gentleman is? 
He has actually got up. 

I find the little man sitting like a vignette 
to Harvey's Meditations among the Tombs, on 
one of those long, cane elbow-seats peculiar 
to steamers’ quarter-decks, where, by day, we 
read, and at night told stories, — sang, 
and flirted ; oue hand is on his forehead, his 
look is vapid and lack-lustrous. 

“QO, itis you! Isn't this dreadful ?” 

“ J feel very jolly,” says one of the yachts- 
men, who turned in yesterday during the 
swell, and had only just appeared. 

“O, it is astonishing,” said the hardy yachte- 
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man of Gravesend, “ How the change of craft 
upsets him. When we had the Hirondelle we 
eared for no weather,—in and out—up and 
down. Why, at Margate, do you know, they 
used to call me the Red Rover, and Fred the 
Beli Commodore.” 

“He ain’t below,” said the steward, who 


was generally somewhere on the skirts of | 
every conversation, and delighted in the|in from sheer yawning weariness—in spite 


humour of mischief. 

We were pacing the parallel lines of the 
quarter-deck planks, as well as we could, for 
the log-line that was being hauled in by 
Rogers, whose dirty face is still to me one of 
the Pleasures of Memory. I looked along, 
by the paddie-boxes, on the high fo’ksal 
where the Moor, with the stewpan, was pre- 
paring his breakfast. Not there. 

But what is that bale of striped horse- 
blanket, lying in a wet tumbled heap at the 
foot of the black and red striped eighty- 
two-pounder of a funnel, whose banner, 
now of sulphurous mud-coloured smoke, 
drifts on the wind right to the Spanish 
coast, miles away to the left? The luggage 
is all below. What is it? Suddenly a green 
and white face, unshaven, and with frowsy, 
tumbled hair, looks out, like a sick Indian 
chief from a hut, or a dying gipsy from his 
tent, and feebly mutters with a frightened 
and despairing stare, “Stew—ard!” It was 
the Commodore, 

“Where be your gibes now? Where be 
your jests, that were wont to set the table 
in a roar? What, all gone? What, quite 
chapfallen? The Commodore never rallied 
again, but we retrieved him from that 
wallowing and fallen condition at the foot 
of the funnel, where he for two days and 
nights had been obstinately groaning like a 
wounded bear under a dead tree, He rallieda 
good deal when we stopped at Vigo, He 
even swt up and supped feebly at some soup, 
shaking his head in a painful and ladicrous 
way, altogether declining the question, if you 
asked him anything about the Rules of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, on whose signals and 
rig be had for a few short boastful hours— 
“ Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm ”—been a loud-voiced and rather inso- 
lent authority. I never saw him again ; but 
his fickle brained companion, the young 
Red Rover, actually got to the length the last 
day before we soadael Cadiz, of pacing up and 
down with the portly captain and discussing 
whereabout we were. I really think, if he 
had been pressed, he would have taken the 
command at very short notice, and have 
steered us safely to the bottom, in strict 
accordance with bis little black thumbed 
book, containing the Rules of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

After all, in spite of the great fleet of 


| 


rpoises that rolled round like black wheels | 


in the sea; and in spite of the long 
aed no that flew b 
ine, 


in a dark shotted 


file of | 
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bells, and a meal just gone or just coming; 
on Sunday eee (if the weather were 
not too rongh), for sailors work in dan 
and pray in safety. It was a scram 
up the shiny cabin-stairs~an hour’s rea 
stretched out and leaning against a coil 
ropes, a looking out for whales—a paci 
up and down the deck, and then a tury 


even of the steward and his stories about 
his friend the Sultan of Trebizond, and 
his being wrecked in a “fruiter” not far 
from the Gulf of Patras. It was always that 
staggering down-stairs, that crawling into 
my tray, and sleeping till some new meal 
drove one to fling oneself out again on the 
floor, rubbing eyes, and with the dew of 
a useless lotos-eating sleep on one’s forehead, 
Then it was the abortive attempt to read 
drowsily for some three pages; then mor 
lounging on deck, and more dog-sleep till 
grog-time, and the blessed seasonable eight 
hours’ oblivion of a sea life. 

Our steward was the most chronic grom 
bler I ever met with. He had dreadful com 
plaints against the head-steward, who he was 


always going, when he got tu port, to pull up, to | 


teach him “what he 
what he hadn’t.” 
sentimental, 


ad a right to do, and 
So he had against the 
musical, melancholy -looking 


storekeeper, who for a day or two, as he sat | 


opposite me, I always took for a sea-sick 
passenger. 
the small tooth-comb, was poet one of the 
most touching pieces of instrumentation 
performed in public. He used to weigh out 
the day’s rice, eugar, tea, &c., and perform 
on the accordion alternately ; making, in & 
word, sandwiches of his duty and his plea 


His Kathleen Mavourneen, on } 


sure. That dark, lamp-lit shop of his, lined } 
round with boxes of almonds, dried fruits, | 


and cigars, be made a perfect cave of har 
mony. He was a bird, and that was his 
cage. He heard the jokes of the steward 
with a painful and uneasy smile; a 


contrast to the jolly, flaxen-haired old boy, 


the respectable head-steward, at whose pre 
sence our Yorick always put on a church 
yard gravity. 


On all occasions of stoppage, delay, or | 


accident, the steward’s was the first face you 
saw. He seemed to do the whole ee 
work, and, at spare times, give a friendly 
shoulder to the lumbering engine, whose 
breathing we could always hear, whatever 
part of the ship we were in, and the workings 
of whose great metal arms were always 
audible. Once a half-naked, coal ataiiely 
perspiring fireman was knocked down ab 
cruelly mauled by a mountain of coal falling 


on him down in the coal-room. ‘There was | 


no doctor on board : but'the steward washed 
him, and bound his poor pale head with 
plaisters, like a regular surgeon. 
who, singing I’ve a Heart that can feel for 


He it was } 


Another,” mixed with irrelevant verses of the } 


voyage was dull, It was alwayseight Last Rose of Summer, instantly started 4 | 
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Charles Dickens.) 


| subscription for the poor fellow ; who, the | 
rest of the voyage, was a little delirious, 


cloth bound round his head, but speaking to | 
| no one, He it. was who went ashore at! 
Vigo to buy meat, at that market where a 
proken-legged fat turkey stands sentry, and 
returned just as our steam was snorting 
ot triumphant with a boat full of joints 
of beef and mutton, piles of rocky melons, 
and nets of golden-rinded lemons, He it 
who ‘when the heedless Galician 
butcher, that came with him, left his 
scarlet umbrella behind, to prevent keep- 
ing the steamer till the gesticulating rogue 
' could return for it, sent it afloat over 
_ the waves, much to the Galician’s annoy- 


ance. 

At Oporto, that steward’s character broke 
Spon us in new and finer lights. We had| 
been running along a fine line of battlemented | 
coast, dreading quarantine at Oporto, as the 
_ yellow fever had appeared at Vigo, and when 
once a man at Vigo has'the yellow fever, such 
is the sympathy and unanimity of that 
| people, that every one has it. We knew our 
danger, and were straining all our eyes to 
the shore of the Promised Land, The robust, 
| fievce-faced Portuguese colonel was leaning 
over the bulwarks ; the wine-merchant with 
the pretty governess and portly wife going 
out to escape our autumn fogs, were sitting) 
| on Marius-in-Carthage heaps of labell 
luggage ; the little cynical usher was clinging 
to the shrouds, not thinking much of any of 
us, but with a special glance of indignation 
| atthe steward, who was cursing Oporto to 
the white déook, polishing a banjo-shaped 
stewpan; the ladies were in chattering 
groups, prettily anxious, and asking un- 
nautical questions ; the short, stout captain, | 
who lias a cheery voice that would talk down | 
a monsoon, stands in a thoughtful attitude | 
on the bridge, The engine seems to have 
| some disease of the heart, and beats inter- 
| mittingly. “Stop her!” roars the captain. 
_ There we are swinging up and down in the'| 
_ wide blue sea, two miles from the bar of | 
_ Oporto, swinging in a high wind as if some 

eat spirit were rocking us up and down 
ora joke. The great ‘blue horizon, that 
| seems of molten lead, sullen and yet fluent, 
| Tising and lowering like a sudden inundation, 
ronwing wp and down is too much for our 
little usher. Tom Cringle, in the red and 
yéliow Routledge cover, drops from his hand ; 
with a groan, he lies down at full stretch 
on the raised roof of the cabin, shutting his! 
eyes ‘agninet that hideous giddy rising and | 
falling, like an egg-shell on the sea ; my eyes 
strain' at the ¢oust. All I see is a white) 
line of surf—that is the bar; the fort and 
two or three houses—one of these is the signal- 
station. Qporte lies rownd inside there to| 
the left. 

“Do you see any boat coming ?” roars the 
Captain to the first officer. 


a 
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pointed at the dilatory town, 
wandering about, day and night, witha white are putting off a boat. 
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First officer, with his long glass tnbe 
thinks they 
“No! there is 
nothing. Yes! there is a flag going up at 
the tower.” 

“Bring the signal-book!” thunders the 
captain. It is in his hand. The steward 
brought it. “What do you make it?” 

“Had we touched at Vigo 1” 

We replied (97—white and black), “We 
had, but had only received fumigated 
letters,” 

Now there is a hitch. 

They reply, “Is Mr. Smith on board 1” 

“No! No! No!” we go on answering, till 
the deck is strewn with rolls of red, wun 
blue, and green flags. 

We have exhausted the signal-book, and 
can get no answer but that ridiculous question 
of “Is Mr. Smith on board?” Semebody 
says 40 does not mean Smith but Jones; and 
we all get so confused that, at last, the captain, 
red in the face with hurling anathemas at 
the obstinate city, orders the flags to be taken 
back to the quartermaster’s cabm, and slams 
up the signakbeels Steward thought it would 
come to that when we carried away that sheet 
last night, and when we brought to at Vigo 
after gunfire instead of going on and refusing 
to communicate with the yellow fever. He 
is just beginning again his great story of the 
Sultan of Trebizond, when “I think I see 
a boat, sir!” sings out the first officer, 
whose black tube has never left his keen 
and anxious eye, 

“ How far off do you make it 1” 

“ About a mile from land.” 

Now we shall hear something, and this 
dreadful up and down will have an end, 

Immense excitement as the boat grows 
from a dancing speck to a real eight-onred 
fishing-boat, which has put off at some risk, 
for the bar in this weather is not very safe to 
pass, and the P, and O. steamers indeed only 
touch at Oporto wind and weather permitting, 
It comes bobbing over the great blue hill waves, 
pulled by some stalwart fishermen, to whom 
we throw a rope, but they keep as far as the 
can from our supposed fever-haunted vesse 
and push off with oars and boathooks; The 
captain, a yellow ape of an old man, in 
broken straw hat, stands up and hands us on 
a cleft stick a letter from the English con- 
sul. The crew, hardy-looking, dark-eyed 
fellows, are all smoking, except one youn 
Don Juan, the handsomest stripling 
think I ever saw, who is conscious of 
our admiration, and pretends to tighten his 
soiled red sash. Every wave sends. the boat 
up ten or twelve feet, till I get giddy staring 
at the strange foreign-looking crew and the 
gesticulating angry captain, who refuses all 
communication with us, telling his men to 
row back, though we hand him a grand 
sealed letter from the consul at Vigo pro- 
claiming our sound health. He pretends to 
| read the letter, then tosses it back with a 
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look of horror and indignation as if it was a| usual grim disgusted look sobered now by a 
dead skunk, and tells the men to put off. sense of being about to impart historica) 
Our captain, by a noble stratagem worthy of | information. 

a better success, tries, during the negocia- | “Well,” he said, “sir, this is how it was; 
tions, to pour im on the angry Portuguese | though in regard as to not having much time 


pilot all our luggage and the passengers who |—(Tom, where’s that stout broom 1)—I feel | 


are dying to land ; but, this time, he all but | someat like a man-of-war without guns; s0 
tosses the trunk in the sea, and shakes his! it won’t do for me to tell 


captain, “you in quarantine!” And with | from Cephalonia to Patras in a fruiter ; how 


ou—(Look alive, | 
clenched fist at us, “You touch!” roars our | Tom, with those dishes)—how I used to go | 





violent benedictions we part, minus some pro- 
pitiatory cigars that I had thrown down into | 
the boat to lubricate the negociation. 

“ Quarantine?” says the steward, as if in| 
answer to somebody. “Why, the last time | 


we were at Vigo they put us in limbo} 


for fifteen days because we had a man on 
board who had hurt his leg. But what 
can you do with a captain who begins | 
to take soundings for Portland in the middle 
of the Bay of Biseay, and who is afraid to | 
carry stunsails when a man-of-war would | 
have all her sky-scrapers and .moon-rakers | 
out bleaching? When I was off Cape Mata- 
pan in a fruiter—” 

“ Steward !” 

“There they go! It’s not life, this: it’s| 
what I calls purgatory. That’s the store- 
keeper: he can’t put out what we wants all 
at once ; but—” 

“ Steward !” 

“ As for that captain, if there was nothing 
else to do, I think he’d set the engineer to 
count the revolutions of the wheel, or the| 
ship’s boys to shift the ballast and paint the | 
weights!” But goes off singing, 


** No flower that blows is like the rose:” 





the merriest of grumblers. 

Whenever we saw the steward putting the | 
“fiddles” on the table at meal-times, we knew | 
there was mischief brewing, that the wind 
was rising, and that there would not be 
many at dinner. The fiddles were square 
mahogany frames, put on the table to keep 
the plates in place in rough weather. If the 
little usher saw the fiddles coming down| 
from their rack over the door, he gave him- | 
self up for the day, and did not attempt to 
rise, groaning as if the rack was his bed 
and his bed the rack. 

It was long after we had sighted Portland, | 
and picked up the rough pilot who skimmed | 
after us in his gull-winged cutter, with the 
square blue flag flying, that I heard a voice 
behind me in the fo’ksal saying, “The cap- 
tain, Jack, will be a good sailor when the 
devil gets blind, and he hasn't sore eyes yet.” 
It was the steward, who wanted me to come 
down into the cabin, that he might, before 
we got into dock, finish that story of his 
about his friend the Sultan of Trebizond. | 
I went into the storekeeper’s room, the, 
steward sat down opposite me, with his, 





the fig-worms used to craw! about the 


berths, and get into our very beds—(Now, | 
then, Tom, for those knives)—or how, one | 
morning when I came on deck T stuck my | 


eyes through the fore-rigging, and saw we 


were just running on shore on the port- | 


hand of the Gulf—(Tell that gentleman, Tom, 


/as wants to get to land soon, to go and push | 
But I must puta | 
stopper on, haul taut, and get to my story of | 


behind, that'll help us), 


the Sultan. Well, you see—(Tom, no larking) 
—we had him on board with all his Circas- 


sian wives, at Trebizond; and the wives | 
were in this very cabin, guarded by a black | 
eunuch with a drawn sword at the door, who | 


would not let us look in, or go even to get a 
saucer—(W ould he, Tom ?)—till one night we 
gave him too much grog. Well, the Sultan’s 
man-sarvants used to lie about on deck with 


| their turbans on so that you could hardly 


move without treading on them—(Could we, 
Tom?). Well, it was when we were about the 
third day from Trebizond, that—” 

“Steward, come and look after this 
luggage.” 

Away he went,I did not see him again 
till just as we fired the gun ag a notice for 
the people on shore to keep the Southampton 
dock-gates open. 
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WILL GIVE 
THREE FINAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY READINGS 
AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Tue following Additional and Final Arrangements are 
made to meet the demand for places :— 

On Thursday, January 18th dast time), Tae CurisTmas 
Carot and Tus TRIAL trom Pickwick, 

On Thursday, January 20th, Lirrtz Domsey and Tas 
Trtat from Pickwick. 

On Friday, January 28th, Taz Pook Trave citer, Mes 
Gamp, and Tue Tatar from Pickwick, 

The Doors will be open for each Reading at Seven. 

Places for each Reading: Stalls (numbered and 


| reserved), Four Shillings; Centre Area and Balconies, 


Two Shillings; Back Scats, One Shilling. 

Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 
Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre. 
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NUMBER of Household Words, entitled, 


A HOUSE TO LET. 
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